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For GOOD 
MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


Select the 


“MILL MUTUALS” 


ma 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, II. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 


If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies 
listed above 
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A NIGHT VIEW OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
At Washington, D.C. 


HOSE Who Go to the Convention of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies and the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies on September 19th to 22nd Will Find Scores of Great Buildings and 
Historical Monuments to Interest Them in Washington, D. C. Among the 
Most Imposing Landmarks of the City is the Washington Monument, Five 
Hundred Fifty-Eight Feet High and Visible for Many Miles. 
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Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 





Continuing a Series of Articles on the Problems of 
Underwriting In Rural Communities 


TANDARDIZATION is a key- 
S note of the present age. Without 

it such progress as recent gene- 
rations have witnessed would have 
been impossible. The adoption of 
given standards and adherence to 
them is by no means limited to the 
economic phase of human activity. 
There are standards of speech, 
standards of education, standards of 
personal conduct and numerous other 
aesthetic and social standards, as 
well as economic standards of value, 
of size, of form, and of business 
practice. 


The earliest railroads had tracks 
of varying gauge. Because of this, it 
was impossible to operate the cars 
of one company over the tracks of 
another. This condition resulted in 
numerous unloading and reloading 
operations and in much waste of 
time and labor. Only with standardi- 
zation of track and rolling-stock was 
this needless waste and delay elimi- 
nated. Through - freight shipments 
then became possible even when the 
distance between the points of origin 
and destination was spanned by the 
tracks of a number of companies. 

DOs 


HE width of wagons and sleighs 

has similarly been standardized 
to the decided advantage of the 
users. Any one who has attempted 
to use a sleigh or wagon of track- 
width differing from the standard, 
and has been caught in rutted roads 
or in deep snow will readily attest to 
the benefits of standardization in 
these matters. Most parts of the 
automobile are standardized — at 
least, for a given make of car. Cer- 
tain parts, as tires, for example, have 
standards of size and form without 
reference to any given make of car. 
As a result, a damaged tire can usu- 
ally be replaced at the nearest tire- 


By V. N. VALGREN 
Agricultural Economist, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 
Article IV. Standardizaton 
forms. Even in our radios, we al- 
ready find tubes and plugs and other 
parts so standardized that needed re- 
placements are readily obtainable 
anywhere and easily fitted into place. 

In the field of fire insurance as 
well as elsewhere, standardization 
has been an important factor in the 
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One Type of Form Could Be Made to 
Serve Many Companies 
progress that has been made. The 
old line fire insurance companies and 
most of the larger interstate operat- 
ing mutuals use standard policies 
and standard attachment forms for 
various provisions regarding rights 
of third parties or concessions to the 
insured. Among these companies, 
rates, term of policies, collection of 
premiums, and commission to agents, 
are in general also standardized 
either by voluntary action on the 
part of the companies or by require- 
ments of state laws. On the whole, 
this standardization has proved bene- 
ficial both to the companies and to 

the insured. 
DOD 
HE farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, on the other 
hand, with all their legitimate claims 
of service and economy, have on the 
whole, hitherto been characterized 


by diversity and variety in forms 
and practice rather than by uniform- 
ity or standardization. Nearly every 
company has had its own peculiar 
application and policy forms, with 
mortgage clauses, vacancy permits, 
etc., of its own special wording. 
Each company has, in general, fol- 
lowed its own practice with reference 
to making the insurance specific in 
regard to various kinds of personal 
property of covering large groups of 
such property under a single blanket 
sum. With limited exceptions, each 
company has used its own scale of 
charges for membership or policy 
fees, as well as for initial premiums 
or advance assessments; has fol- 
lowed its own practice with refer- 
ence to frequency of assessments and 
suspension or forfeiture of member- 
ship for non-payment of dues; and 
has used a system of records peculiar 
to itself. 


In recent years, however, there has 
appeared a very noticeable tendency 
among these mutuals, away from the 
extreme diversity and toward uni- 
formity by means of standardization. 
The increasing activity and influence 
of the various state associations of 
farmers’ mutuals, led to some extent 
by the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies has been 
a prime factor in this tendency. In 
a number of states, committees of 
the state associations are now work- 
ing on the problem of standardiza- 
tion of forms and records, which 
when generally adopted by the com- 
panies will also lead to greater uni- 
formity in operating practices. In 
a few instances, certain standard 
forms have already been recom- 
mended by standardization com- 
mittees and nuclei of more pro- 
gressive companies are gathering 
about these new standards. 





shop regardless 
of the make of 
tire there handled, 
and all to the 
great convenience 
of the motorist. 
Such common- 
place objects as 
nails, bolts, 
screws, lumber 
and brick are all 
sold and used in 
standardized 
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Getting Together for Discussion ane, Saves Hours of Time and Labor 


advantages 
of standardized 
forms and prac- 
tices among 
farmers’ mutuals 
may be men- 
tioned first the 
most obvious 
one, though by 
no means the 
one of greatest 
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ultimate importance, namely, the 
saving in the printing bill to the indi- 
vidual company. If ten or a hun- 
dred companies use the same policy, 
attachment forms, and systems of 
records, differing only as to the 
heading or company name, these 
forms can either be ordered in greatly 
increased quantity or they can be 
printed in advance and stocked. On 
either of these plans such supplies 
can be provided to the individual 
company at a figure representing but 
a fraction of the cost involved in 
printing the forms in full on the 
order of an individual company. 


Other advantages, however, far 
outweigh these direct reductions in 
operating expense. The question of 
providing reinsurance for larger risks 
would be greatly simplified and ex- 
pedited if the companies co-operat- 
ing for this purpose all used similar 
forms and followed substantially the 
same methods of conducting their 
business. This is true regardless of 
the specific means used in sharing 
liability, whether through specially 
organized reinsurance companies, or 
by direct cessions of surplus risks 
from one mutual to another, or by 
concurrent policies on individual 
larger risks by two or more mutuals. 
Under any of these plans, a diversity 
in forms and practice makes such 
co-operation for reinsurance pur- 
poses difficult and often unsatisfac- 
tory. Proper reinsurance facilities 
constitute one of the great needs of 
these mutuals, particularly, of course, 
on the part of those with small or 
moderate volumes of business on 
their books. Consideration of rein- 
surance needs alone would justify 
determined efforts to bring about 
standardization of forms and prac- 
tices among the farmers’ mutuals. 


Owow 


UCH standardization would also 

improve the standing of these 
mutuals in the eyes of managers of 
credit institutions which to an in- 
creasing extent require fire insurance 
policies as a part of the security for 
a loan. The past and even the present 
degree of diversity in forms and prac- 
tices of farm mutuals is both puz- 
zling and disconcerting to loan insti- 
tutions. Insofar as such loans are 
made by a local bank which has 
become acquainted with the mutual 
or mutuals operating in the business 
territory of such bank, the difficulty 
is not great. But an increasing per- 
centage of the farm-mortgage busi- 
ness is being handled by Federal and 
joint-stock land banks, and by life 
insurance companies, which operate 
over wide areas and come in contact 
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with scores and hundreds of mutu- 
als. In these cases, a reasonable 
uniformity becomes almost a requi- 
site to general acceptability and 
endorsement. These mutuals should 
not be satisfied to have their policies 
accepted, perhaps under more or less 
protest. They should make these 
policies actually welcomed as colla- 
teral in connection with farm mort- 
gage loans and convert loan agencies 
into boosters for their economical 
form of insurance protection. 

There is little doubt that farmers’ 
mutuals would also find it easier to 
gain and maintain the respect and 
support of state insurance officials as 
they come and go, if their business 
forms and records and practices 
were more uniform and hence more 
readily mastered and understood by 
these officials. Particularly, where the 
business territory of farmers’ mutu- 
als overlap, the insuring public, too, 
would be less confused and more 
appreciative of the services offered 
by these mutuals than is the case 
under existing diversity. 

It seems highly probable that this 
past, and to a considerable extent 
still existing diversity among farm- 
ers’ mutuals can be credited with 
certain benefits as well as charged 
with many disadvantages. Under it, 
numerous forms and practices have 
been tried out and tested as to their 
merits. Had uniformity too early 
developed, much valuable experience 
and experimentation would have 
been lost, and conceivably, some of 
the best methods and plans now in 
use might have remained untried. 
Even at present, with a century of 
history back of the oldest farmers’ 
mutuals and with the organization 
of one half of the two thousand such 
companies dating back half a cen- 
tury or more, too rigid a uniformity 
in all matters might not be desirable. 





When Problems Are Solved Before 
Instead of After 


HE advantages of reasonable 

uniformity are, however, too 
great to be disregarded. More and 
more, standardization wherever prac- 
ticable, is expected and demanded. 
Those who narrowly adhere to cer- 
tain forms, methods and practices, 
merely because they have been used 
by them in the past, and without con- 
sidering the wishes and convenience 
of others concerned, will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to hold their own 





in present-day competition. Properly 
selected committees in the various 
state associations of mutuals should 
be able, with the records and ex- 
perience now available, to work out 
and recommend standardized forms 
and practices which would represent 
a marked improvement over those 
of most if not all the mutuals of the 
state. The best and in general most 
progressive of these companies are 
often the first to admit that certain 
of their forms or practices still need 
improvement. The most backward 
companies in this respect are fre- 
quently the ones that hold their par- 
ticular plans and methods in greatest 
reverence. 

The standards adopted are, of 
course, not irrevocable but can be 
further improved as additional ex- 
perience or new changes in condi- 
tions suggest. The mere fact that 
they are recognized for the time be- 
ing as standard forms and practices 
nevertheless give the companies that 
employ them a real advantage. The 
farmers’ mutuals can, in the long 
run, no more afford to ignore the 
demand for reasonable standardiza- 
tion than could the railroads or the 
manufacturers of our necessities and 
conveniences, 


owoa 


TANDARDIZATION of their 
forms and practices by the 
farmers’ mutuals within the various 
states if not for the country as a. 
whole, will greatly strengthen these 
valuable and necessary organizations. 
It will enable them to further reduce 
their expense of operation. It will 
greatly facilitate their further co- 
operation with one another in the 
proper and safe disposition of their 
larger risks by reinsurance or other 
method. It will tend to recommend 
their policies with all farm-loan 
agencies and particularly with those 
of these agencies doing a large state- 
wide or interstate business. It will 
further enhance their standing with 
state insurance supervisors as well 
as with the insuring public. 
OOD 
Martyr to Duty—Chuck : “1 thought 
you promised to save me some of 
that liquor you had.” 

Wally: “TI tried to, but it ate holes 
through everything I put it in and I 
finally had to drink it.”—Judge. 

OOo 


Life’s Darkest Moment — Slim: 
“When do you do your hardest 
work ?” 

Fat: “Before breakfast always.” 

Slim: “What do you do?” 

Fat: “Try to get outa bed.” —Boys’ 
Life. 
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Insurance Education 


Consideration of the Present Situation in the Schools, Universities and 


Company Training Courses 


OW are the business men of 
H the future to be developed? 

This is the problem of busi- 
ness education. At one time the solu- 
tion was apprenticeship and hard 
work. Today the necessity of hard 
work remains but apprenticeship is 
realized to be inadequate as a train- 
ing for those who are to occupy any 
but the lowest positions. Business 
has become so complicated, its units 
so large, and its scope so vast that he 
who would learn even its essential 
phases by practical experience must 
spend his life as an apprentice. 


Apprenticeship has its value and 
must form a part of the business 
man’s training—whether a great or 
small part depends on the keenness 
and balance of the individual. The 
value of apprenticeship to the ap- 
prentice lies largely in two things, 
the feeling of reality which it gives, 
and its practical teaching that wrong 
methods produce wrong results. To 
the executive it gives an opportunity 
for observing and sifting his men. 
But apprenticeship is wasteful to the 
extent that men of superior calibre 
are forced to spend an undue length 
of time going through motions the 





By RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


Professor of Insurance— 
Columbia University 


educational value of which may be 
slight or in many cases nil, 
DOD 


O the business and educational 
world find themselves groping 
for a method of combining appren- 
ticeship and instruction in just pro- 
portions to the end that business men 
may be developed, and their abilities 
subjected to a sifting process with 
the least waste of time and effort. In 
some subjects, notably accounting 
and statistics, these two educational 
processes are combined in courses of 
instruction which reproduce in com- 
pressed and ordered form in the 
laboratory the “practical” problems 
of business life. 

Insurance does not find itself at 
the top of the list when one rates the 
major lines of business in terms of 
educational effort and accomplish- 
ment, and this notwithstanding the 
frequent dinners at which the desir- 
ability and worthiness of “education” 
are stressed. 

Educational effort in insurance 
may be directed along three lines, 


education in the use of insurance by 
the insuring public, education in the 
management of insurance companies 
or associations, and education in in- 
surance salesmanship. 


The insuring public, whether buy- 
ing insurance for personal or busi- 
ness needs, is more densely ignorant 
of this business than of any other 
generally used service. Why? Un- 
doubtedly the insurance business is a 
peculiarly technical branch of busi- 
ness; legally and otherwise it pre- 
sents to the layman a collection of 
peculiar terms, strange methods and 
stranger explanations. And the same 
layman is in general insulated from 
the actual conduct of the business. 
Whether he meets the agent, the 
broker or the home office sales repre- 
sentative he is talking with a man 
who deals principally in prices and 
contracts, and who, too often, has 
himself little conception of the proper 
approach to the insured’s problems 
or of the underlying activities which 
produce his rates and carry out his 
contracts. Soa 


O take a single example from 
other fields, we find an entirely 
different situation in the banking 
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business. Each bank, even each 
branch of a bank, is a unit practical- 
ly complete in itself. The business 
man comes in contact with the man- 
agement, he sees the “wheels go 
‘round.”” And the functions of the 
bank are fundamentally simple; they 
rest on operations which any busi- 
ness man in the course of his life is 
likely to carry on in miniature him- 
self. Borrowing and lending, making 
remittances and collections, receiv- 
ing and paying out money, exchang- 
ing money and making investments ; 
all of these are readily understand- 
able. There is nothing of life con- 
tingencies, remarriage tables, doc- 
trines of proximate cause, earned 
and unearned premiums and the rest. 
And further, the business man is in 
constant contact with his bank; he 
pays serious attention to insurance 
only when he has a loss. 

In the colleges and universities a 
beginning has been made in supply- 
ing instruction in insurance for the 
future business man. A survey of two 
hundred ten of the larger institutions 
made by the writer indicated that 
during the academic year 1925-1926, 
sixty-one offered general courses in 
insurance, presumably organized for 
those who are to use rather than 
practice insurance. Later inquiry by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner showed that nine 
institutions required insurance as a 
part of their business curricula. But 
this development is much less strik- 
ing than that in other fields of busi- 
ness such as banking, corporation 
finance, etc. It is the general ex- 
perience that less interest is mani- 
fested in insurance courses, where 
these are elective, than in other 
branches of study. 


This lack of interest and develop- 
ment probably finds its root in the 
general lack of interest in, and ac- 
quaintance with insurance. The stu- 
dent is guided in considerable meas- 
ure by the advice and interests of 
older men active in the business 
world. But the nature of many of 
these courses is also to be criticized. 
They are too often collections of tab- 
loid courses in the practices of each 
branch of insurance when they 
should be courses in the use of in- 
surance. 


The student of business needs in- 
struction in the approach to his in- 
surance problems; in the analysis of 
insurance needs, and of carriers and 
contracts which are available to meet 
those needs. Whether he turns to his 
bookseller, his newspaper, or his 
business periodicals, he finds little to 
enlighten him. If he is fortunate 
enough to attend a university where 
insurance is offered he may secure 
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instruction, but he will find, in most 
cases, that the subject is inadequate- 
ly treated. If he reads a general text 
on economics he will find that, while 
other major lines of business are 
covered in considerable detail, insur- 
ance is neglected or entirely omitted. 


owen 


F one has entered, or contemplates 

entering the insurance business 
there is considerable educational op- 
portunity. Forty-three colleges and 
universities offer specialized courses ; 
the Insurance Institute of America 
and its constituent societies maintain 
libraries and offer lecture courses, 
particularly in the fire insurance 
field; a considerable body of litera- 
ture, of both the periodical and text- 
book varieties, is available; some 
companies have organized special 
training courses of their own. Two 
universities, in cooperation with in- 
surance companies, offer courses to 
a selected group of students who give 
a part of their time to practical work 
in the office and a part to the work 
at the university, a combination of 
apprenticeship and instruction, the 
results of which may prove to be 
most important. 

An examination of the opportuni- 
ties listed in the preceding paragraph 
dims somewhat the impression which 
merely recounting them may give. 
Business education in general is in 
its infancy, in a stage of experiment ; 
and insurance education trails behind 
other branches in this undeveloped 
field. One finds that many of the 
college courses are offered by in- 
structors who divide their time be- 
tween insurance and other subjects. 
The inference, in many cases, is in- 
escapable that the course rests en- 
tirely on an academic knowledge of 
the subject. Often the courses are 
offered in institutions far removed 
from home offices and opportunity 
for contact with actual insurance op- 
erations. Not more than a half-doz- 
en institutions of collegiate grade of- 
fer comprehensive instruction in in- 
surance with instructors devoting 
themselves in that field. 


Ooo 


HE libraries which are main- 

tained in several centers are of 
great value, particularly where, as in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco they are in charge of 
trained workers and furnish real 
service. The courses of instruction 
offered by the various insurance so- 
cieties vary widely in value. In the 
fire insurance field they are often 
well developed though even here 
there is much room for improvement. 
In other fields little has been done. 





I'rom the student’s point of view 
the literature of insurance is disap- 
pointing. There are a few good text- 
books dealing with established prac- 
tices and an immense amount of 
trash. Most of the periodicals are 
devoted largely to news and “inspira- 
tion” with a considerable dash of 
propaganda. There is little discus- 
sion of the problems of the business 
outside the covers of the highly spe- 
cialized publications of the actuarial 
societies. 


Company training courses for 
those who expect to enter the man- 
agement rather than the sales branch 
of the business have been given little 
attention. 


Much has been done in organizing 
courses for insurance salesmen, par- 
ticularly by life insurance interests. 
But these are not, strictly speaking, a 
part of insurance education. They 
stress methods of inducing prospects 
to buy and give very little attention 
to insurance as such. There is much 
present-day clamor about the “pro- 
fession” of insurance and the posi- 
tion of the insurance salesman as an 
expert adviser but the test of success 
seems still to be volume of insurance 
sold. The salesman will become a 
competent adviser only when the buy- 
er learns enough of insurance to de- 
mand adequate advice. 


It should be evident from what 
has been said that insurance is not 
occupying the place educationally 
which is warranted by its impor- 
tance in the personal and business 
problems of the world. There is ev- 
ery evidence that insurance is not 
attracting the attention it deserves 
either as a subject of study or as a 
field of employment. Insurance ex- 
ecutives are commencing to realize 
that other businesses are calling the 
young men who should be the in- 
surance executives of the future 
while insurance is getting those who 
remain. 


Qo 


developing educational plans for 
the future it should be remem- 
bered that interest in, and respect for 
insurance on the part of the average 
business and professional man is of 
basic importance. In no way can 
this attitude be encouraged more ef- 
fectively than by raising the stand- 
ards of the representatives who come 
in contact with the insured. And 
this implies thorough education of 
these representatives, not only in 
methods of salesmanship but in the 
basic principles of insurance and in 
their application to personal and 
business problems. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Property and Casualty Insurance 


Side Lights On the Importance of Closer Understanding Between All Parties 
Connected With These Branches of Underwriting 


well sold to the idea — 

“T should insure my life!” It 
is even more completely sold to the 
idea—“I should insure my property !” 
In the first case, however, the public, 
very largely within the last quarter 
of a century, has come to have 
abundant confidence in legal reserve 
life insurance. It is probably, how- 
ever, well within the bounds of truth 
to say that a certain portion of the 
American public still harbors more 
or less distrust regarding the methods 
pertaining to property 


‘Td American public is pretty 


By AVARD L. BISHOP 


Professor of Business Administration, 
Yale University 


I 


GAINING FULL CONFIDENCE OF 
THE PUBLIC. 


of this coverage, we repeat, will be 
paid upon the happening of one, 
and only one, specific event, namely 
death. The insured may be in an 
accident and be nearly killed. He 
may have pneumonia and nearly die, 


N our opinion, the distrust which 
still is harbored respecting prop- 
erty insurance and casualty insurance 
in general, as contrasted with the 
situation outlined above with respect 
to life companies, is due in the ma- 
jority of such cases to the fact that 
the insured holding property or 
casualty policies does not appreciate 
the fundamental fact that most in- 
surance contracts (other ‘than life 
insurance contracts) are contracts of 
indemnity. He fails to comprehend 
that the insurance 





and casualty insur- 
ance. Such distrust, 
where it still exists, 
could be removed for, 
fundamentally, there 
is no basis for it. In 
close to one hundred 
per cent of the trans- 
actions between prop- 
erty insurance com- 
panies and casualty 
companies in general 
and their policyhold- 
ers, the companies 
deal honestly with 
their clients. At any 
rate, this is our can- 
did opinion, based 
upon personal experi- 
ence, observation, and 
inquiry. It is the pur- 
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company does not 
necessarily agree to 
pay the insured the 
so-called face value of 
the policy in the 
event of the happen- 
ing of some catastro- 
phe. Furthermore, he 
does not understand 
that the payment by 
the company of a sum 
that would more than 
indemnify the insured 
for his loss would de- 
feat the whole pur- 
pose of sound insur- 
ance; that such prac- 
tice would lead to na- 
tion-wide corruption 
in insurance matters; 
and that it would in- 








pose of this article to 
explain why more or 
less distrust still ex- 
ists, and to suggest certain reme- 
dies for strengthening public con- 
fidence in property and casualty 
insurance. 
DOD 


WORD, by way of introduction, 

regarding life insurance. Public 
confidence in, and the popularity of, 
life insurance today is due to many 
factors. Of these, only one will be 
considered here; and that is featured 
solely for the purpose of shedding 
light upon the analogous, though 
contrasting, situation respecting 
property insurance. A life insurance 
policy (other than one on the en- 
dowment plan) provides that upon 
the death of the insured the bene- 
ficiary will receive a certain definite 
sum of money. Let us assume, for 
purposes of illustration, that the pol- 
icy is for $1,000. The exact amount 
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but not a cent will be paid by the 
insurance company unless he does 
die. Assuming, however, that death 
occurs, the sum tendered the bene- 
ficiary by the insurance company will 
not be $500, $739, or any other 
amount less than the principal sum 
set forth in the policy; the full 
$1,000 is promptly paid, and ordi- 
narily no questions are asked. 

Here then is an important factor in 
explaining the public confidence 
which life insurance enjoys. When 
a settlement is made under a policy 
claim, there is no dispute over the 
sum to be paid. The exact amount 
expected by the beneficiary is forth- 
coming at once, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the beneficiary 
is abundantly satisfied with the treat- 
ment received from the insurance 


company. 


crease the cost of in- 
surance so as virtually 
to make it prohibitive. 

Moreover, it is probably well with- 
in the bounds of truth to say that 
a large portion of the insured indi- 
viduals do not understand clearly 
enough what a contract of insurance 
really is, let alone the intricacies of, 
for example, a fire insurance contract 
of the standard policy form. Speak- 
ing in still more general terms, one 
may say with reasonable assurance 
that a considerable proportion of the 
insured public holding insurance con- 
tracts covering property casualties 
and casualties of other sorts knows 
little or nothing of the fundamental 
principles upon which the coverage, 
as embodied in the contract, is based. 

Not only this. They are likely to 
take a great deal for granted regard- 
ing the coverage that is purchased. 
The question is frequently asked by 
a holder of a fire or automobile con- 
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tract—‘““What am I going to get out 
of it if my house catches fire or if 
I have an automobile accident?” 
There is entirely overlooked the 
fundamental fact that what the. in- 
sured will get out of it, in the 
happening of any such event, depends 
upon the nature of the contract be- 
tween himself and the company as 
laid down in his (probably) unread 
policy. That we are correct in our 
assumptions may be substantiated by 
giving two or three practical 
illustrations. 
DOD 

N THE first place, let us assume 

that John Doe has purchased a 
new car and that he has paid for it 
with cash. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, let us assume that he buys 
an automobile policy giving him the 
greatest coverage possible for both 
fire and theft. He is more than 
likely to assume, for some unexplain- 
able reason that in the event the car 
is destroyed by fire within the policy 
year, the company is bound to pay 
him the full amount of the retail 
purchase-price of the automobile, as- 
suming, for the sake of argument, 
that this sum is mentioned in the 
policy. If the car cost the owner 
$1,000 and was bought on January 
1, 1927, and insured immediately, it 
is tacitly assumed that, should the 
car burn on Christmas day or any 
other day of the policy year, the 
company will pay him the full 
$1,000. If a fire should take place, 
the insurance company in question 
would be adjudged by him as dis- 
honest if the claim-agent did not 
appear with a check for $1,000 al- 
most before the remains of the 
burned car had become cold. The 
insured, so he is likely to figure, 
paid the premium on $1,000 of 
insurance, so why should not the 
company pay him $1,000 when 
the car burns, no matter when that 
may happen? 

The same line of thought is 
likely to be followed if the car is 
stolen during the policy year. The 
premium has been paid on $1,000; 
consequently, no matter when the 
car is stolen, even though it may 
be on the very day before the policy 
expires, the company, so the mind of 
the insured runs, should pay him the 
full $1,000. Such assumptions on 
the part of the insured in far too 
many instances conform with the 


actual expectations in the case. 
QOo> 


SIMILAR line of reasoning is 
likely to be held with respect to 
a fire insurance policy covering a 
dwelling. Here is a good citizen 
who, in 1916, when building prices 
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were ruling high in this country, 
built a summer cottage at some place 
where he thought he and his family 
would always wish to go in the 
summer and where he believed prop- 
erty values were going to rise. The 
cottage is a modest one, costing, let 
us assume, $5,000 to build. Know- 
ing the dangers of fire, the insured 
secured from some local agent a fire 
insurance policy for, let us say, 
$4,000, the policy running for a 
period of three years. It has been 
renewed from time to time, although 
in the meantime, the cottage has not 
been kept in perfect repair. Contrary 
to his predictions, property values 
have not risen in the district and 
persons not altogether acceptable 
have built cottages near him. Some 
other place, in the meantime, has be- 
come more alluring to him and his 
family as a resort for spending a 
much-needed vacation. The cottage, 
therefore, has been rented from sea- 
son to season, and the tenants, in all 
probability, have not been as easy 
on it as the owner might wish. In 
the meantime, the cottage needs a 
new roof; the porch needs repairing ; 
it is badly in need of paint outside 
and within, and some of the appur- 
tenances and fixtures should be 
replaced. 

In 1926, for some reason or other, 
the cottage took fire; it was a total 
loss. The insurance company was 
notified at once and an adjuster soon 
appeared on the ground. The adjuster 

















Misunderstood Policies Often Lead to 
Undignified Arguments 


investigated the situation and offered 
to settle with the owner for the sum 
of $2,500. 


6 bo owner is up in arms. He 
feels that his rights are being 
trampled upon. He has been paying 
the premium year by year on a cov- 
erage, he supposed, of $4,000. The 


QoS 





company has -been eager enough, he 
reasons to accept the premium on 
this amount, without notifying him 
that the property was depreciating in 
value. The adjuster explains in re- 
ply to such arguments that, in 
accordance with the terms of the 
policy, the company is only liable to 
pay him that sum which would 
indemnify him for his actual loss as 
valued fairly at the time the fire took 
place, and incidentally that the limit 
of the liability of the company in any 
case is the face value of the policy. 
The amount of money required to 
replace the cottage, knowing the poor 
condition of the one just burned, is 
explained by the adjuster to be 
$2,500. Accordingly, that is the 
amount and the largest amount that 
this company will authorize him to 
pay the insured as indemnity for his 
loss. With a keen sense that an in- 
justice is being worked on him, 
the insured accepts the check for 
$2,500, in the fear that the company 
later may change its mind and reduce 
the sum still further below what he 
really expected to receive; and he 
at once proceeds to inform his friends 
and neighbors to beware of the XYZ 
Company for it did not treat him 
squarely. 

Such instances are true to life; 
they are happening with slight modi- 
fication here and there practically 
every day in the year. The insured, 
as he sees it, has a real grievance 
against the company in question for 
the treatment received. In all prob- 
ability, however, his grievance, in 
practically every case, is due to a 
misconception of his policy contract 
rather than to the failure of the 
company to keep its part of the bar- 
gain. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about the business methods of 
insurance companies issuing property 
and casualty contracts knows well 
enough that the companies stand 
ready, in practically every instance, 
to do the right thing, and that, in 
many cases, their settlements are for 
sums far in excess of those for 
which they are legally bound. 

The trouble is not with the com- 
panies, as we see it; it is with the 
public, in that the public needs en- 
lightenment, and still more enlighten- 
ment as to the real nature of the 
policy contract. If companies, agents, 
brokers, and other interested parties 
would conscientiously undertake a 
campaign to keep hammering away 
at every opportunity to get sound 
insurance logic across to the public, 
arousing in them the realization that 
insurance contracts (other than life 

(Continued on page 30) 
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At the First Meeting of the National Crime Commission 
Left to Right, standing: The Honorable Newton D. Baker, Charles H. Rowell, General Samuel McRoberts, the Honorable Herbert 


S. Hadley, Charles S. Sabin. 


Seated, Left to Right: The Honorable F. Trubee Davison, Chairman; Hugh Frayne, the Honorable 


Richard Washburn Child, Mrs. Ethel Roosevelt Derby, and the Honorable Charles Evans Hughes. 


Trying To Solve Crime Problem 


National Commission Begins Work On Survey of Situation Which 
Promises Practical Remedies 


REMIERE MUSSOLINI 
Pprobabiy has a domestic crime 

problem all his own, but he is 
unquestionably touchy on the sub- 
ject. So when Mark O. Prentiss 
traveled through Italy, shortly after 
the Fascist party set itself firmly in 
the dictatorial saddle, and fearlessly 
criticised the new government for 
the violence of the revolution, Mus- 
solini and his aids were distinctly 
peeved and bit back with character- 
istic vigor. They advised Mr. Pren- 
tiss to look to his own shores, where 
during an era of peace and tran- 
quility he could find more crimes of 
violence than in revolutionary Italy. 
Mr. Prentiss did look—and thus the 
National Crime Commission. 


By JOHN CLARKE 


Richard Washburn Child, lately 
American Ambassador to Italy, had 
been investigating the local “crime 
wave” and the published results of 
his personal survey had shown that 
it was considerably more than the 
fabrication of sensation mongers on 
editorial stools. It also indicated that 
the existing machinery for combat- 
ting crime was both functioning in- 
effectively and had been conceived 
along lines too narrow for the pres- 
ent crisis. Mr. Child and Mr. 
Prentiss determined to gather to- 
gether a group of representative 
leaders of industry and government 
to accurately chart the need for new 
anti-crime machinery and to set 


about introducing the innovations 
which their survey would show were 
necessary. And that is the National 
Crime Commission. 
OS | 

HE Commission met for the 

first time in August, 1925, in 
the directors’ room of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Judge Gary presided. It was the 
first time in the history of the 
country that a group of civilians, 
representing neither the police, the 
legislature nor the judiciary, and 
personally disinterested, had come 
together for the purpose of actively 
and energetically combatting the 


criminal and reducing crime. They 
agreed to attack the subject in all 
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of its multifarious aspects. For 
these men knew that there is no 
“cure all” for a universal social 
manifestation such as the crime 
wave. The frontal attack must be 
along the entire line of combat. Not 
only did police methods need 
strengthening but judicial procedure 
had to be altered, new legislation 
affected, the social causes of crime 
discovered, and the attack directed 
vigorously at those conditions which 
augment the ranks of the criminal 
class. Seven committees were ap- 
pointed and each entrusted with an 
important portion of the entire work. 
These committees are: 

Local Organization 

....Richard Washburn Child, Chairman 
Police........ Chester H. Rowell, Chairman 
Social, Educational and _ Industrial 

Conditions Affecting Crime................ 

iaigieliaicicil Newton D. Baker, Chairman 
Pardons, Probation, Penal Laws and 

Institutional Correction....................-... 

nA. Gov. Frank O. Lowden, Chairman 
Legal Procedure, Prosecution and 

Judicial Administration........................ 

Sha daccanic ited Gov. Herbert S. Hadley 
Medical and Expert Testmiony............ 

Mrs. Ethel Roosevelt Derby, Chairman 
Legal, Education and Standards of 

Professional Conduct ............-...----.-.:- 

SEM Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman 

Sut there are innumerable com- 
missions and committees. Every 
evil or imagined evil has its group 
of reformers who are solemnly con- 
ducting a “survey.” The results 
more frequently than not are sterile 
and the entire undertaking little 
more than a publicity scheme for 
the advertisement of its chief mem- 
ber. By their fruits ye shall know 
them, and although the Crime Com- 
mission has been working quietly, 
and although its work is by no 
means complete, it is already possible 
to point to some significant accom- 
plishments that mark the first year 
and a half of its existence. 

The New York State Baume’s 
Laws are by no means the sole crea- 
tion of the National Crime Commis- 
sion, but the original momentum 
which effected their adoption flowed 
from that body. The National 
Commission, in matters of legisla- 
tion, operates through semi-inde- 
pendent State Commissions which 
adapts the recommendations of the 
national organization to local needs 
and embodies them in measures for 
the State legislature. 

DOD 
HE now famous Baume Laws 
were the combined work of 
Senator Baume and of the New 
York State Crime Commission. They 
were admittedly temporary and ex- 
perimental measures, and the legis- 
lature this year may modify and 
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strengthen them in various respects. 
But their original enactment caused 
a panic in crookdom. Hundreds of 
criminals pleaded to be sentenced 
before the laws went into effect and 
the Commissioner of Police in New 
York City has reported that the 
stringent penalties they provide in 
the case of habitual criminals has 
definitely reduced crime in New York 
City. The laws have three impor- 
tant aspects; they facilitate the de- 
tection of crime by increasing the 
operations of the criminal identifi- 
cation and finger-print bureaus, they 
provide for life sentences for crim- 
inals who have been three times con- 
victed cf felonies and they have al!- 





The Bar of Justice May or May Not Be 
a Bar to Future Criminality 


tered judicial procedure so that the 
conviction of the guilty may be se- 
cured with greater speed and cer- 
tainty. 

The entire problem of criminal 
procedure has been carefully con- 
sidered by the National Commission 
and this phase of its work has prog- 
ressed with more speed than some 
of the other problems, which are be- 
ing studied. Most legal authorities 
agree that the present method of try- 
ing criminals, and the stringent and 
unnecessary safeguards of personal 
liberty are anachronisms surviving 
from colonial and post-revolutionary 
times when society was largely agri- 
cultural, the courts uncongested, and 
a criminal trial always a good show 
for the populace. 

“The traditional ideas of the 
American People as to the adminis- 
tration of justice make it necessary 
that we should move slowly in in- 
itiating changes,” says the report of 
the Criminal Procedure and Judicial 
Administration Committee of which 
Herbert S. Hadley, ex-governor of 
Missouri, is chairman. “There are 





two theories upon which codes of 
criminal procedure are founded. 
First, there is the theory that a code 
of criminal procedure should be 
framed primarily for the protection 
of the citizen against possible in- 
jury and oppression by the state. 
Second, there is the theory that a 
code of criminal procedure should 
provide for such a judicial investi- 
gation of a charge of crime as will 
lead to a prompt and definite deci- 
sion as to guilt and punishment. I 
believe it can be fairly stated that the 
code of criminal procedure now ob- 
taining in practically all our states 
belongs to the first class, although 
present conditions seem to demand 
that the second theory is the one 
that should obtain, if society is ef- 
fectively to protect itself against its 
enemies.” 

The code of criminal procedure 
drafted by the National Crime Com- 
mission contains twenty separate 
recommendations which it is hoped 
will be embodied into the judicial 
laws of many states. There is prob- 
ably no state in which the adoption 
of all of the proposed measures will 
be necessary as there is no proposal 
made that has not in substance, at 
least, been adopted in some state. In 
a number of states a majority of the 
proposals are now law. But in some 
respects the recommended code sug- 
gests important and fundamental 
changes. 

The prevailing rule in this coun- 
try does not permit the prosecution 
to comment on the failure of the 
defendant to take the stand in his 
own behalf. This rule does not 
maintain either in Canada nor in 
England from which we secured 
most of our conceptions of judicial 
procedure. But in this country, it 
has been almost universally ac- 
cepted. It has actually been written 
into the constitution of some states, 
and in others it is a misdemeanor 
for the prosecuting attorney to refer 
to the fact that the defendant has 
failed to testify for himself. The 
members of Governor Hadley’s 


committee unanimously agreed 
that the rule should be changed. 
sO 


SIMILAR recommendation of 

the committee dealt with the 
right of the jury to comment on 
the evidence in a criminal action. 
During the early days of our coun- 
try’s history in many states, laws 
were passed and _ constitutional 
amendments adopted which had 
the effect of reducing the power of 
the judge to that of a mere umpire 
unconcerned in the actual discov- 
ery of criminal guilt or innocence. 














In a few states, and in the Federal 
courts, the power of the judges re- 
mained as it originally existed ac- 
cording to the common law of 
England. 


The proposed code would permit 
the judge to include as part of his 
instructions to the jury, such com- 
ments on the evidence and the tes- 
timony and character of any wit- 
ness as, in his opinion, the interests 
of justice may require. Judged 
from a practical or theoretical 
standpoint, the committee main- 
tains that it is defficult to under- 
stand why there should not be pro- 
vided for every jury trial, a disin- 
terested expert authority to advise 
and assist the jury in dealing with 
the facts as well as with the law. In 
the absence of such an authority 
the jurors look to the lawyers for 
advice and direction and the result 
is that a trial becomes a contest be- 
tween oposing counsel, in which 
the ablest lawyer usually wins. 


In many states a verdict by 
fewer than all of a jury is per- 
mitted in civil suits, and in several 
states in criminal trials. The com- 
mittee recommends the extension 
of this principle to avoid unneces- 
sary disagreements. Five-sixths 
of the jury should be sufficient to 
convict, in its opinion. This, it is 
held, would not work to the dis- 
advantagle of the innocent, but 
would facilitate the conviction of 
the guilty, and relieve the conges- 
tion of court calendars, thus insur- 
ing a more speedy trial to all. 


The committee also believes that 
the common law of insanity as it 
now prevails in most states is en- 
tirely archaic and affords certain 
protection to a large number of 
criminals, especially those who are 
able to employ able counsel and 
weighty experts to convince the 
court of their insanity. In place 
of the present law on the subject, 
the committee submits the follow- 
ing: 

A. Whenever a person under indict- 
ment desires to offer a plea of insanity 
he shall present such plea ten days be- 


fore trial or such time thereafter as the 
court may direct. 


B. If a Defendant when brought to 
trial for a criminal offense appears to 
the court to be or is claimed by his 
counsel to be insane so that he cannot 
understand the proceedings against him 
or assist in his defense the question of 
his sanity shall first be determined and 
if he is found to be insane he shall not 
be tried, but shall be confined in a 
proper institution. If later he is found 
to be sane, he shall then be brought be- 
fore the court on the original charge and 
the prosecution shall not be prejudiced 
by such lapse of time. 
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C. Whenever in the trial of a cri:mi- 
nal case the defense of insanity at the 
time of the commission of the criminal 
act is raised, the judge of the trial court 
may call one or more disinterested quali- 
fied experts, not exceeding three, to tes- 
tify at-the trial and if the judge does so, 
he shall notify counsel for both the 
prosecution and defense of the witnesses 
so called, giving their names and ad- 
dresses. On the trial of the case, the 
witnesses so called by the court may be 
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examined by counsel for the prosecution 
and defense. Such, calling of witnesses 
by the court shall riot preclude the prose- 
cution or defense from calling other ex- 
pert witnesses at the trial. The wit- 
nesses called by the judge shall be 
allowed such fees as, in the discretion of 
the judge, may seem just and reason- 
able, having regard to the services per- 
formed by the witnesses. The fees so 
allowed shall be paid by the county 
where the indictment was found. 
Whenever in any indictment or 
information a person is charged with a 
criminal offense arising out of some act 
or omission, and it is given in evidence 
on the ‘trial of such person for the of- 
fense that he was insane at the time 
when the alleged act or omission oc- 
curred, then if the jury before whom 
such person is tried concludes that he 
did the act or made the omission, but by 
reason of his insanity was not guilty ac- 
cording to law for the crime charged, 
then the jury shall return a special ver- 
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dict that the accused did the act or made 
the omission but was not guilty of the 
crime charged by reason of his insanity. 

E. When the special verdict provided 
for in Section D is found, the court shall 
immediately order an inquisition to de- 
termine whether the prisoner is at the 
time insane, so as to be a menace to the 
public safety. If it is found that the 
prisoner is not insane as aforesaid, then 
he shall be immediately discharged from 
custody. If he is found to be insane as 
aforesaid, then the judge shall order that 
he be committed to the state hospital for 
the insane to be confined there until he 
has so far regained his sanity, that he is 
no longer a menace to the public safety. 


Qo 


HE work of one other commit- 

tee, likewise dealing with leg- 
islation, has been partially com- 
pleted. After the commission had 
been functioning for some time, it 
was felt that the regulation of the 
sale, possession and use of fire- 
arms was one of the primary needs 
in the campaign against crime. A 
group of men were designated to 
draft the act, and with the aid cf a 
representative of the Department 
of War, two representatives of the 
firearms industry and Mr. James 
E. Baume of the American Bankers 
Association, have recently com- 
pleted their work, which takes the 
form of one comprehensive statute 
which thoroughly covers the entire 
field. 

In addition to the state measure 
adopted by the committee, Repre- 
sentative Ogden L. Mills who 
served the committee in an advis- 
ory capacity has developed a plan 
for the federal regulation of fire- 
arms. He would have a law passed 
placing an embargo on the impor- 
tation of all machine guns and es- 
tablishing an excise tax of 200 per- 
cent on the sales of domestically 
manufactured machine guns. The 
tax so large would make the price 
of machine guns prohibitive and 
the purchase of one of these guns 
from a manufacturer or dealer at 
the advanced price would be suf- 
ficient to put him on notice that the 
gun is almost certainly intended 
for improper use. 


Representative Mills would like- 
wise have an embargo placed upon 
the importation of pistols and a fed- 
eral tax placed upon their sale—the 
tax opening the door to federal 
regulation of sales. The _prohi- 
bition of the importation of for- 
eign pistols would obviously give a 
monopoly of the whole market to 
our own manufacturers, and in re- 
turn for this privilege, Mr. Mills be- 
lieves, that it would not be unreason- 
able to ask definite concessions on 
their part. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Speaking of the Rain 


T the time this was written most people were, and, 
A unless there has been a radical change in atmos- 
pheric conditions since then, most people are. The 
light-hearted individual who wrote “It aint goin’ to rain 
no mo’” was undoubtedly an optimist, but he was no 
weather prophet. There are moods in which we sternly 
resolve to get all that is left of happiness in life by going 
out and killing an optimist before breakfast. They are 
passing moods, however. In less depressing moments 
we are strongly inclined to optimism ourselves. 

But to return to the all pervasive topic of rain—it is, 
of course, to be admitted that rain is a most necessary 
and precious provision of Nature. In those regions 
where, for inscrutable reasons, she fails to provide 
moisture no argument need be made in support of this 
contention. Aridity very quickly and soundly persuades 
the desert traveler that there is virtue in water, and the 
sight of a cloud which promises a shower is more wel- 
come than an unexpected dividend on a long-time profit- 
less investment. 
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ATURE, however, is a whimsical dispenser of her 
bounty. She is both sporadic and spasmodic. The 
golden mean between too little and too much seems to 
be as difficult for her attainment as it is for most of us 
humans. She works not by evenness of distribution, 
but by averages, and there is nothing we can do to train 
her in more certain and dependable ways of perform- 
ance. Interference with her program is apt to be dan- 
gerous where it is not an effort of futility. We recall 
the story of the good circuit rider who dismounted at 
the cottage of an old lady in a region thirsting for rain. 
Her small garden was a sad spectacle of spindling plants. 
The wilting vines in her bean and pea rows clung limply 
to their supports. She greeted the envoy of religion with 
complaints. Robust of faith he responded by offering to 
pray for rain. On rheumatic knees she kneeled while he 
pleaded eloquently and at length for “showers of bless- 
ing.” 

His pious ministry ended, he mounted his horse and 
rode away. Presently on the horizon appeared a cloud; 
it spread over the sky, a dark promise which became a 
threat. Then the wind blew, the lightning flashed and 
the rain fell. It beat the vines and plants into the 
earth; it turned the parched garden into a pond; it 
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leaked thru the ancient shingles and dripped upon the 
cherished furnishings of the tiny cottage. Frantically 
hastening hither and thither to place basins and pails 
beneath the invading streams the old lady exclaimed: 
“Just like them Methodists—they always overdo it!” 
2°a 


HERE are, however, certain very practical consid- 

erations in the matter of weather generally and rain 
in particular to which thoughtful persons well may give 
attention. Rain, either in its lack or in its superfluity, is 
a hazard of life. To the farmer it means prosperity and 
a new automobile, or hard times and nothing wherewith 
to meet the payment on the mortgage. To the dweller 
in the valley or on the bottom lands it may mean the loss 
of all he possesses, including life. Of this we have had 
recent proof, ample and tragic. To the man in the city it 
means, often, good or bad business, high or low prices, 
employment or idleness. To the insurance man it means 
a hazard which is more baffling than fire or accident, and 
yet a hazard which cannot be ignored, which should be 
covered. 

We said Nature is whimsical in her method of distri-’ 
bution. That, of course, is a rhetorical, rather than a sci- 
entific statement. Nature is never whimsical in the sense 
of causeless action. She does nothing without cause. 
She does nothing unpredictable, if we can only know 
and understand the cause chain which lies behind her 
behavior. Prediction is the fruit of knowledge of pre- 
ceding facts understood in the light of consequences ob- 
served over a long period of time. Constantly our 
knowledge of facts is becoming more accurate and in- 
clusive as our facilities for acquiring knowledge im- 
prove. In like manner our understanding of the sig- 
nificance of facts increases as the result of record-keep- 
ing and research. Slowly we approach the time when, 
while we will not be able to control or modify the pro- 
gram of Nature, we will be able to adjust our own rela- 
tions to it intelligently and in advance of its unfolding. 
That will be a great gain. 
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HESE are among the considerations which have 
led the Journal of American Insurance to give much 
space to the absorbingly interesting series of articles on 
“The Rainfall Hazard” by Col. John P. Finley, Con- 
sulting Meteorologist and Manager of the National 
Storm Insurance Bureau. Aside from the importance 
of this series to those who are practically concerned 
with the underwriting of weather risks, it carries a wide 
general interest in its informative value. Col. Finley’s 
far-ranging knowledge in the lore of the atmosphere en- 
ables him to explain many of the mysteries which enter 
into our daily life and common experience. The reading 
of these articles will make one a more intelligent and 
appreciative earth-dweller, even tho his interest in the 
weather may not extend beyond the uses of his umbrella. 
Continuation of the series of articles by Col. John P. 
Finley will appear in July issue. 
0s 


Advice 


BIT of sage advice is given on another page where 

mutual insurance folks are urged to make reserva- 
tions now for transportation and hotel accommodations 
in connection with the big convention to be held at 
Washington, D. C. in the fall. 

Washington is a favorite rendezvous for sightseers 
and it is well to be sure that arrangements are complete 
before venturing to the capitol city when a big occasion 
is in progress. 
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Lifelights on a Business Background 


HE other day I met an inter- 

esting man on an interesting 

mission. While that is not an 
unusual happening—the world is full 
of interesting men—the message this 
man had, and his manner of present- 
ing it, made strong appeal to me. I 
think it should appeal as strongly to 
other men who have a normal, whole- 
some attitude toward life. 


Daniel Chase is executive secretary 
of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, 
an American organization about two 
years old, with headquarters in New 
York City. I had never heard of the 
brotherhood until he crossed my path. 
It may be you have not heard of it. 
But it merits a hearing. It has a real 
and a splendid aim, and a chance to 
do a most helpful work in the world. 


The men who organized the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood were im- 
pelled by the belief that the world 
needs the spirit of sportsmanship, not 
only on the field of play, but in its 
business, its politics and its interna- 
tional relations. 


Qo 


OMETHING of the power of 
.J) that spirit we have seen recently 
in the extraordinary response of the 
world to the great achievement of 
Charley Lindbergh. We have seldom 
had so fine an expression of the 
sportsmanship spirit on the part of an 
individual, or on the part of great na- 
tional groups of individuals, as may 
be found in the story of the flight 
from New York to Paris and the 
reaction of the French, the British 
and the American people to both the 
deed and the doer. 


It would be difficult to say, per- 
haps, whether the perscaality of the 
hero or the nature of his performance 
was the chief factor in arousing the 
enthusiasm of the multitudes; and 
yet there can be little question that 
had Capt. Lindbergh borne himself 
with less of the modesty and mag- 
nanimity of the true sportsman his 
triumph would have been soon over 
and would, at any moment, have 
lacked the warmth and glow which 
made it so impressive. Assuredly the 
tribute of the shouting thousands in 
Paris and in London, and the pride 
of his own people, were as much for 
the man and his gallant spirit, as for 
the unparalleled character of his ac- 
complishment. 


The event is signal demonstration 
that Daniel Chase and his associates 


By S. J. DUNCAN CLARK 


made no mistake when they reached 
the conclusion that there is in human 
nature the basis and response for a 
brotherhood inspired by the ideal of 
playing the game fairly and gener- 
ously. That common appreciation for 
the qualities of sportsmanship tran- 
scended all racial and national dif- 
ferences, rose above the vexatious 
controversies over debts, submerged 
prejudices and misunderstandings, 
and united the peoples of two worlds 
in a bond of sympathy and mutual 
respect. 


It is the aim of the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood to cultivate the spirit 
which thrilled thru humanity when 
this clear-eyed, clean-hearted, kindly 
American boy dropped from the 
clouds to the soil of France. To make 
this same spirit effective in every 
phase of life, from the playground of 
the public school or the village green, 
to the marts of commerce and the 
halls of legislature, is the object of its 
existence and effort. 


The Brotherhood has a. Sports- 
man’s Code which, in brief form, 
sums up the ideals it seeks to pro- 
mote. Here it is: 


Keep the rules. 

Keep faith with your comrade. 
Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 
Keep your pride under in victory. 


Keep a sound soul, a clean mind 
and a healthy body. 


If this code were applied to our 
business, to our politics, to our rela- 
tions with men generally in play or in 
work, this would be a better world 
for all of us. 


Qo 


WO things have been recognized 

clearly by students of American 
life. One, that no factor other than 
home training is so effective in the 
shaping of character as the influence 
of play ; two, that there has been too 
strong a tendency in American sport 
to stress the importance of winning 
the game as against the importance 
of playing the game. It is on the 
latter that the spirit of true sports- 
manship puts the emphasis, and if we 
can get that emphasis into amateur 
and professional sport it is one of the 
surest ways of establishing it as a 
life principle. 


In its literature the Brotherhood 
calls attention to the fact that the 
spectator has an important role in 
promoting the spirit of sportsman- 
ship. The attitude of the home crowd 
of rooters toward the visiting team 
will have much to do with the atti- 
tude of the home team. It is not good 
sportsmanship to reserve all the ap- 
plause for the good plays of the home 
team, and all the derision for the 
fumbles of the visitors; it is worse 
sportsmanship to try to break the 
morale of the visitors by razzing, and 
utterly caddish and contemptible to 
encourage unfair and abusive tactics 
for the sake of winning. Some of us 
have a good deal to learn in this 
respect, and until we learn we are 
not to be trusted to play the game in 
any field of endeavor. 


We need the spirit of sportsman- 
ship among competitors in business, 
on the part of employers and on the 
part of wage earners, in the tasks of 
citizenship, in our treatment of aliens 
and our relations with other coun- 
tries. 


It is interesting to note that the 
president of the Brotherhood is 
Matthew Woll, a high official in the 
Amercian Federation of Labor, and 
that on its board of directors are mil- 
lionaires, educators, athletic coaches, 
sports writers, political leaders—rep- 
resentatives, indeed, of every phase 
of American life. Its code is obtain- 
able on a neatly printed card, sur- 
mounted by an emblem of two ath- 
letes grasping hands across the world. 
You can have one for the asking by 
writing to the Sportsmanship Bro- 
therhood, Room 720 342 Madison 
Ave., New York City. It is worth 
hanging over your desk. 


owen 


Sufficient 


Elmer, thirteen, was puzzled over 
the girl problem and discust it with 
his pal, Joe. 


“T’ve walked to school with her 
three times,” he told Joe, “and carried 
her books. I bought her ice-cream 
sodas twicet. Now, do you think I 
ought to kiss her ?” 


“Naw, you don’t need to,” Joe de- 
cided after a moment of deep thought. 
“You’ve done enough for that girl 
already.”—Capper’s Weekly. 
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C. A. McCotter Passes Away 


One of Mutual World’s Most Prominent Men Taken by Death 


F the foremost men in the Mu- 

tual Insurance world, Charles 
Augustus McCotter was one who 
could least be spared, and it is with 
double sorrow that we chronicle his 
death in Indianapolis on May 26, 
1927. 


Mr. McCotter had been so ac- 
tively connected with various mutual 
enterprises for so many years that he 
seemed part of the mutual idea it- 
self. He was in fact, a pioneer in the 
Mutual Insurance field, and in 1902, 
organized the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he continued to be 
secretary and Board member until 
his last day. 


oo 


IS earliest business experience 

was in the insurance office of 
the Minneapolis Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, where he re- 
mained until 1894 when he became 
the traveling representative of the 
Millers National of Chicago, serving 
in the latter position until his own 
company was formed. 


He was Past President and Past 
Treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance .Com- 
panies, Past President of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies and Past member of the 
Board of Commissioners of the 
American Mutual Alliance. Further 
honors included the Past Presidency 
of the Indiana Insurance Federation, 
and being National Councillor of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Mr. McCotter had a rare execu- 
tive genius and any organization 
with which he was associated drew 
much of its strength from his power- 
ful direction. This was not only 
true in commercial life, but in the 
field of religious and philanthropic 
work as well. He was Treasurer of 
the Family Welfare Society of In- 
dianapolis and an Honorary Board 
Member of the Boys Club of the 
same city. His Masonic connections 
ranged from Blue Lodge to Scottish 
Rite, he was a member of the All 
Souls Unitarian Church, and_be- 
longed to the Columbia Club, Uni- 
versity Club, and Highland Golf 
Club of his own city and the Illinois 
Athletic Club of Chicago. 





IS was an indomitable soul, 
never discouraged by difficul- 
ties and always hopeful of finding a 
solution to any problem which con- 
fronted him. Of strong personal 





Charles Augustus McCotter 


opinion, he willingly changed his 
mind when contrary evidence was 
brought before him, and in victory 
or defeat never allowed prejudices 
to influence his judgment. Ill will 
toward any man was completely 
foreign to his nature. 


One of his many accomplishments 
was a marked literary ability. He 
delighted to set down on paper his 
thoughts about Insurance especially 
from the mutual angle, and several 
books and brochures remain as the 
fruits of his industry. Travel was 
one of his chief recreations and 
many a bright bit of comment on 
the manners and customs of out-of- 
the-way places, and descriptions of 
beautiful scenery has dropped from 
his pen. 


He was a gentleman of the old 
school, a man of large physical 
stature and of broad, tolerant mind. 


His life’s record of accomplishment 
is a full volume of constructive and 
kindly deeds and his thousands of 
friends join in a sense of great be- 
reavement at his passing away. 

Mr. McCotter was laid at rest in 
the Otisco Cemetery, Belding, Michi- 
gan. Surviving are Mrs. McCotter, 
a son Gage McCotter and two grand- 
children. QO 


Federation to Hold 
Accounting Conference 


OR some time past there has 

been an insistent call for a con- 
ference of the accounting officials of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, and a date has 
finally been set for the meeting 
which will be at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio on June 27th and 
28th. 

This move is the result of obser- 
vation of the benefit which other or- 
ganizations have received from sim- 
ilar conferences. 

The getting together of the Cas- 
ualty companies “accountants” has 
resulted in valuable exchange of 
ideas concerning statistical problems 
and important budget work, and the 
need for comparing notes on fire 
companies methods and perplexities 
has prompted the suggestion of the 
Cleveland Conference. 

All mutual fire companies are in- 
vited to send representatives, and it 
is expected that a permanent organi- 
zation will be effected. 

DSO 


Trying To Solve Crime 


Problem 
(Continued from page 13) 


The National Crime Commission 
is determined to continue its work 
beyond its reports and to follow up 
each of its recommendations with a 
vigorous campaign for its adoption. 
And in the words of one of its mem- 
bers, “By Gosh! This isn’t going to 
be just another book!” 


QOS 


Dark Story 


Two men who had traveled were 
comparing their ideas about foreign 
cities. 

“London,” said one, “is certainly 
the foggiest place in the world.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not,” said the other. 
“I’ve been in a place much foggier 
than London.” 

“Where was that?” asked his in- 
terested friend. 

“T don’t know where it was,” re- 
plied the second man, “it was so 
foggy !”—Youth’s Companion. 
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To Washington for Mutual Convention 


September 19th to 22nd to be Red Letter Days for Meetings of Delegates and 


of the United States, seat of 

the Government of the world’s 
greatest mutual organization of com- 
monwealths, should be chosen as the 
location of the next convention of 
the mutual insurance forces of the 
nation to be held on September 19th- 
22nd. 


For this country is the one out- 
standing success in the association 
of groups of communities for mu- 
tual protection, mutual promotion of 
business, education, and all the other 
elements of an advanced civiliza- 
tion. And mutual insurance is be- 
coming more and more a veritable 
part of the warp and woof of the 
entire fabric of our commercial life. 

The convention, therefore, will find 
itself in a most hospitable environ- 
ment in Washington where every 
agency of the government is close at 
hand, in a tangible way showing the 
actual process of co-operation of all 
for the good of each, which is of 
course also the heart of the Mutual 
idea. 


He: natural that the capitol 


Oooo 


S TO the convention itself, it 
should be one of the most im- 
portant and helpful ever held by the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies and the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. In the first place it will have 
the experience of years past to build 
on, and the program is to be com- 
posed of fea- 


Recreation Trips 


in for a great deal of elucidation and 
debate. No Mutual man will go away 
from this convention without a pocket 
full of notes of the most valuable 
character—practical suggestions to 
help him solve the particular prob- 
lems he meets with in the conduct 
of his everyday business. And then, 
too, there will be the inspiration of 
association with men of like minds. 








Copyright Harris & Ewing 
THE READING ROOM 
Where Visitors May Obtain 

Books to Be Read 











The city of Washington, with its 
fine streets, magnificent buildings, 
parks, statues, shrines of historic in- 
terest, nearby Mt. Vernon and Ar- 
lington, its great hotels and adequate 
convention halls, is an ideal place for 
a large gathering. 


Certainly no one will languish for 
lack of opportunities for entertain- 
ment in the capitol city. The local 
government has supplied convenient 
transportation to everywhere and 
even if one is alone, Washington is 
one of the easiest of places “to get 
around in.” But if you are a mem- 
ber of the Mutual family, you de- 
cidedly will not be alone. You will 
find your welfare, your comfort and 
your entertainment planned out for 
you to the last degree. 
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OR should it be forgotten that 

the women are most welcome. 
Special features are on the schedule 
for the Mutual ladies, and while the 
men are talking over the details of 
business, the fair visitors will have 
teas and theatres and side trips to 
occupy every moment they care to 
devote to social matters. 

So there could be no finer place 
to bring the wife for the 1927 va- 
cation. Washington can be depended 
upon to deliver a hundred percent of 
pleasure and education, and you will 
see the city at the nicest season, 
when the weather at this location 
has a reputation for clear skies and 
the most delightful temperature. 

Lying between the hills of Mary- 
land and Virginia, nature has lav- 
ished her fairest gifts to create a 
suitable background for this city 
of gleaming white edifices, set 

amid _ forests 





tures which in 
former years 
have been 
found to be 
popular and 
instructive, to- 
gether with 
new items that 
will bring the 
subject matter 
of discussions 
up to the very 
minute. 


Plenty of 
things have 
been doing in 
the Mutual 
world in the 
last year and 
some of the liv- 
est of topics are 





THE CAPITOL, EAST FRONT 


The Meeting Place of the Senate, the House of Representatives and the Supreme Court. In 
Architectural Beauty It Ranks as America’s Most Imposing Structure. 


of majestic 
trees and acres 
of rolling 
green turf. 


A noble cre- 
ation of the 


American Re- 
public, no 
other city in the 


world surpass- 
es Washington 
in grandeur 
and _ physical 
beauty; a city 
without com- 
merce or man- 
ufacturing; a 
city of magnifi- 
cent distances, 





wide avenues 
and broad 
streets. 





HERE is an atmosphere of 

calmness and serenity in Wash- 
ington that impresses the visitor, 
as if the people of Washington, so 
close to the heart of this great 
government, so imbued with the 
knowledge of what this nation 
cost in blood and treasure, realize 
that words and deeds, fraught with 
a nation’s destiny, require quiet 
for deliberation. 

The many parks and circles set 
at the intersection of streets and 
avenues, carefully groomed, and 
glistening with memorials and 
monuments, are like bits of Arcadia 
scattered about the city for the 
visitor’s edification. 

Opposite the White House is 
beautiful Lafayette Square, flanked 
by old houses rich in their asso- 
ciations with the past; the former 
home of Dolly Madison, once the 
headquarters of General McClellan, 
the houses in which Charles Sum- 
ner and Daniel Webster lived; and 
upon the site where a theatre now 
stands was once the home of Henry 
Clay, the house 
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Everywhere are trees, parks and 
quaintness. Not an overhead wire, 
not an unsightly telegraph or trolley 
pole obstructs the view; even the 
electric street cars are operated from 
an underground conduit supplying 
their power. 

An old Victoria driven by a gray- 
haired colored coachman, a mammy 
with her piccaninnies, a dignified 
General, a resplendent Admiral, a 
silk-hatted Ambassador — they are 
passers-by in this wonderful capital 
city. 

Washington is almost unique 
among the capitals of the world, in 
that it was planned for the express 
purpose of becoming the center of 
the national life of a great people. 
Rome, London and Paris became 
great capitals through circumstance 
—Washington through design of its 
very founders. 


QOwowa 


ITUATED on the brow of a hill, 
amid a parkage of sixty acres, 
and visible from every direction, the 





himself in the Rotunda, with the 
vaulted canopy of the great dome 
one hundred and eighty feet over- 
head. Around the walls of the 
Rotunda are eight large paintings 
by American artists. Four of them 
depict events in the early history 
of America. 


The great dome of the Capitol 
is a wonderful achievement. It 
weighs nearly four thousand tons, 
yet is so carefully suspended in 
position that only a terrific earth- 
quake or the corrosion of ages 
could assail its fixity. It is sur- 
mounted by a bronze figure three 
and one-half times human size, 
typifying armed Liberty with 
breastplate and helmet. From one 
side of the dome the visitor may 
enjoy a splendid panoramic view 
of the entire city and its environs. 


The very air of the room of the 
Supreme Court seems charged with 
solemnity; it is here that America’s 
most treasured of all documents, the 
Constitution of the United States, is 
sa fe guarded 





in which an at- 
tempt was 
made upon the 
life of Secre- 
tary Seward. 
The broad 
Potomac Mall, 
stretching from 
the White 
House to the 
Capitol, has no 
equal in Amer- 
ica. It suggests 
the boulevards 
of old-world 
capitals trans- 
planted to the 
very center of 
the city of 
Washington. ¥ 
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ENNSYLVANIA Avenue is an 

inspiration, that great, broad 
thoroughfare connecting the Capitol, 
the Treasury, and the White House, 
over whose pavements returning vic- 
torious armies have marched to re- 
ceive the benediction of the nation’s 
chief executive. 

Connecticut Avenue, and a score 
of other equally beautiful thorough- 
fares, lined with palatial homes and 
embassies, quaint houses of red 
brick and green shutters with brass 
knockers on their white doors, are 
only a few of the pleasurable scenes 
in Washington. 

Everywhere one sees handsome 
structures, many of classic lines. 





NATIONAL CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Capitol is by far-the most impressive 
public building in Washington. Its 
beauty and symmetry make an in- 
delible impression upon the beholder, 
and so well chosen is its position that 
no matter from what point of vant- 
age one views it, the majesty of its 
aspect is never lessened. 

There are enough attractions 
within the Capitol alone to make 
a visit to Washington worth while. 
The bronze doors of the main en- 
trance—by Randolph Rogers—are 
in themselves a work of art. The 
panels in high relief represent 
scenes in the life of Columbus and 
in the discovery of America. 
Within the main entrance one finds 


and inter- 
preted. 
The Senate 
Office Building 
and the Build- 
ing of the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives are 
connected with 
the Capitol by 
underground 
passageways. 
SOD 

HERE 

cannot 
fail to be a cer- 
tain fascination 
in visiting the 
place where 
every Presi- 
dent of the na- 
tion, except its 
first, has lived; 
where for over a century the na- 
tion’s policies have been framed; 
where have gathered some of the 
most distinguished statesmen, 
soldiers, and journalists of the 
world. 





One may go through the many 
rooms of the White House and let 
his imagination soar at the recol- 
lection of the many events — gay 
and tragic—that have transpired 
there. In the East Room one may 
stand on the very spot where the 
coffin of Abraham Lincoln rested 
and where Nellie Grant stood on 
her wedding day. Through the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Coinsurance Is Much Misunderstood 
Subject Which Should Be Clear Is Often Hazy in the 


NO FAR back as our insurance 
memory goes, Coinsurance has 
been a subject for discusssion 

among members of the fraternity, 
young and old; and while we do not 
seem quite so keen for brain teasers 
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hans! 
To the Uninitiated, Coinsurance Is ‘Only 
a Mass of Unrelated Figures 


in these later days; yet, he who does 
not have some theory about the work- 
ings of this elusive gentleman can 
hardly be considered a working mem- 
ber of the craft ; rather, in the “Hairy 
Ape’s expressive language — “He 
don’t belong.”” The Insurance Com- 
pany that hasn’t at one time or an- 
other attempted to broadcast an ex- 
planation of Co-insurance is a rare 
bird, indeed. 

3ut with all the “argufyin” and 
“sputifyin” that has been indulged in 
since Coinsurance first crawled out 
of its shell, many policyholders still 
rant and roar against insurance com- 
panies generally whenever they learn, 
after a loss, that they are coinsurers. 
They never seem to worry very much 
about the reduction granted in their 
rate for the presence of a coinsurance 
clause on their collective policy ; it is 
only when the clause asserts itself 
that they become critical. Strange as 
it may seem, men who are rated as 
successful business men, and who are 
at least presumed to have some 
knowledge of a fire insurance con- 
tract, take on an injured air when 
Coinsurance is mentioned, after a 
loss. They “knew nothing about it” ; 
“supposed you were looking after our 
interests”; “what kind of business is 
this anyhow,” etc.; ad infinitum; ad 
nauseum; hip, hip, hurrah, and all 


the rest. 
SOD 


MILD mannered man from a 
small town in Indiana stepped 
into the office the other day and calm- 


Mind of the Policyholder 


By J. J. FITZGERALD 


Asst. Secy. Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ly informed us that he had had a Joss ; 
that his policy contained a 90% co- 
insurance clause and he was under- 
insued,; but, and here’s the knockout, 
he calmly informed us that he was 
quite conversant with the workings 
of the clause, and fully understood 
that he would have to bear a part of 
his own loss. Really, he disrupted the 
office with one taking his hat ; anoth- 
er getting a chair’ for him; still 
another taking his coat. And, as 
might be expected, he proved to be 
a very interesting character, and had 
his claim settled up in quick order. 
Now it is not our purpose to go 
into the whys and wherefores of Co- 
insurance. Those “who belong” know 
these things and need no instruction 
from us; but there lays before us a 
pamphlet bearing the name of a well 
known insurance company, and un- 
der the heading “Coinsurance Clause” 
it has this to say: 


haw 


The Man Who Knows His Policy Is a 
Most Welcome Visitor 





This clause is sometimes termed 
the Reduced Rate Contribution 
Clause or Reduced Rate Coinsur- 
ance Clause. Regardless of what 
title is used, however, the effect of 
any clause so designated is the 
same. 

Now is it? Let’s take a simple case 
and see: 
Building No. 1 Value. .$5,000 
Building No. 2 Value.. 5,000 





Total Value... .$10,000 


Company “A” covers both build- 
ings under a Blanket policy for $5,- 
000 with 90% coinsurance clause. 

Company “B” covers Building 
No. 2 for $4,000 with 90% co- 
insurance clause. 

Building No. 1 has a loss of 
$2,500. 

The Coinsurance Clause in common 
use reads in part: 

The insured shall maintain in- 
insurance upon the poperty de- 
scribed by this policy to the extent 
of at least (90%) of the actual 
cash value thereof. 

Please note that it says upon the 
properiy described by this policy. 





















HE property described by Com- 

pany A’s policy is buildings Nos. 
1 and 2. There is $9,000 insurance 
upon such property, and even though 
it is not contributing insurance, the 
insured has complied with the condi- 
tions of his coinsurance clause, and 
Company A must pay the full amount 
of the loss, or $2,500. If the rate on 
Building No. 1 is 3% and on No. 2 
is 1%, it is readily seen that the in- 
sured in a gainer in the amount of his 
premiums by distributing his insur- 
ance in the manner set forth. 

But, let us assume that instead of a 
90% coinsurance clause, the policies 
of Companies A and B contain a 90% 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Menace of Incendiary Fires 


Types of Fire Bugs and the Queer Tricks They Resort to in the Process of 


smoke curling out of a window 

and had turned in the alarm. 
To the firemen, as they entered the 
building, it looked like a small and 
unimportant blaze. Evidently they 
had arrived early enough to prevent 
a serious conflagration. But when 
they broke into the loft which had 
been rented by a cloak and suit 
manufacturer, it was evident that 
they had not got on the job any too 
soon. For there in the middle of the 
floor lay a pile of combustibles mer- 
rily burning away, with streamers 
leading from it to other parts of the 
loft. A million dollar stock had been 
saturated with oil and would have 
fed a spectacular fire if things had 
happened the way they had been 
planned. 

Who started the fire? In New 
York City there is a group of expert 
firemen-detectives who do nothing 
but answer that question. Every time 
the fire engines, with sirens blowing 
and bells clanging, speed through the 
streets of the metropolis, 


GS eoke oo had seen a wisp of 


Trying to Play Safe 
BY PAUL ATWOOD 


The improper manipulation of 
windows often brings failure to the 
best laid plans of fire-bugs. One 
man was so apprehensive lest his fire 
should be seen from the street that 
he papered over the windows with 
extra heavy cardboard. By so doing, 
he shut off the oxygen supply of the 
room, and the fire never got started 
properly. When the firemen arrived, 
they put out the flame without diffi- 
culty and discovered the entire 
“plan” intact. 

That is why firebugs are allowed 
to start a blaze although the fire de- 
partment has been warned of the 
proposed job. Unless the blaze has 
actually been started, there would be 
no ground for conviction. Incendiary 
fires have, however, been decreased 
by warnings from the fire depart- 
ment. 

There are business experts in the 
New ¥ork City squad of fire detec- 
tives who know the financial rating 


of the majority of the small fly-by- 
night wholesalers, retailers and man- 
ufacturers. Changes in style, and 
poor business often induce such con- 
cerns to “have” a fire. Occasionally, 
when “business” warrants, firemen 
visit the building, presumably to in- 
vestigate compliance with the fire 
laws, but actually to warn the pro- 
prietors that they are being watched. 
But the plans are often carried 
through, the fire takes place, and even 
then it is sometimes impossible to 
secure the evidence necessary to 


prove arson. 
20a 


TATISTICS show a direct corre- 
lation between changes in styles 
and the number of fires in the busi- 
nesses affected. When petticoats 
ceased to be a necessity, there were 
numerous fires in factories which 
formerly had turned out thousands 
of petticoats every year. When shirt- 
waists and willow plumes, high shoes, 
and corsets, went out of style, there 
were many factories destroyed by 
fire, and when horses 





an automobile follows so 
close behind that it ar- 
rives at the fire almost at. \ 
the same instant as the 
fire fighters. And it hap- 
pens often that while the 
apparatus is being prim- 
ed for action, the fire in- 
vestigator has discovered 
the man or woman re- 


sponsible for the blaze. 
QOD 


ni are blessings, 
by no means in dis- 
guise, to a number of 
people ; and arson is dif- 
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gave way to automobiles, 
there were many stable 
fires. 

Some of the most grue- 
some tales of human 
cruelty are concerned 
with the firing of stables. 
The attempt of Morris 
Greenberg, alias “The 
Torch,” is perhaps the 
most notorious. Seven 
old horses were to be 
burnt so that insurance 
taken out on seven good 
horses for which the 
“plugs” had been substi- 














ficult to prove. The man 
in whose loft the fire 
making plant was dis- 
covered, admitted that he 
was the last to leave the 
floor and that he had 
locked the door behind 
him. But the firemen 
discovered that one of 
the rear windows was 
open. Assuredly, even 
though doubtfully, some 
enemy of the manufac- 
turer might have climbed 
in that way, and started 
the fire. There was noth- 




















ing to prove the owner’s 
guilt. 


tuted, could be collected. 
Chief Fire Marshal 
Brophy of the Bureau of 
Investigations, was told 
that a band of firebugs 
was planning to fire the 
stable. 

For a week before the 
fire, Greenberg, a vener- 
able looking old man, 
and his son, David, aged 
twenty-three, were shad- 
owed. On the night ap- 
pointed for the fire, the 
stable was surrounded 
by firemen, while a fire 





Dalb. 





The Law’s Long Arm Needs to Be Supplemented By the Most Careful 
Gathering of Evidence and Preparation For Trial in Court 


apparatus was waiting 
three blocks away. It was 
shortly after midnight 











when a flame was seen in the stable, 
and the Greenbergs were discovered 
escaping through an opening beneath 
the manger. While they were sub- 
dued, firemen went to the rescue of 
the horses. There were two fires set 
in the stable, and two of the horses’ 
coats had been soaked with kerosene ; 
one of the horses was blind, the other, 
lame. All the horses had been se- 
curely fastened into their stalls and 
there was no means of escape for 
them. The elder Greenberg was 
sentenced to ten and a half to twenty 
and a half years, his son to five and 
a half, to ten and a half years, and 
Louis Evans, the owner of the 
horses, to seven and a half to four- 
teen and a half years. 
OOS 

NCENDIARY blazes can be di- 
I vided into two distinct classes, 
those set by pyromaniacs, and those 
started by mentally normal persons. 
There is no limit to the seriousness 
of the fire caused either by maniacs 
or sane people. But there is this dif- 
ference; that the maniac is usually 
caught more easily than the “firebug” 
who uses craft and cunning in escap- 
ing from the arms of the law. Under 
what Dr. Pierre Janet has termed a 
“compulsion” neurosis, they are fre- 
quently compelled to linger about the 
zone of the fire. 

A nice looking young man was 
picked up at a fire not so long ago, 
who admitted having started one 
hundred fires. He was always care- 
ful, he explained, not to start a 
“roast,” setting his fires in empty 
buildings, or when he knew that 
nobody was home. He always turned 
in the alram, and then watched while 
the firemen worked. He enjoyed the 
. excitement. 

His father was a well-to-do busi- 
ness man, and the boy appeared nor- 
mal in every way except in his de- 
sire to start fires. But pyromaniacs 
must be guarded with extreme care, 
for one never knows when they will 
start a fire which will result in loss 
of life. 

A young fireman was suffering 
from pyromania and had set se 
many fires that the entire town was 
out looking for him. Often he fought 
the fires which he had himself started, 
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ANY of the most dangerous 

fires are started by pyromani- 
acs who use neither rhyme nor rea- 
son in deciding where the fire is to 
be. But even these people can be 
checked up, and caught if their move- 
ments are studied closely enough. 
There was one man who set five fires 
every time he started. His method, 
it was discovered, was to set five 
fires, usually every five days, six 
blocks apart. He worked one street, 





A nice looking young man was 
picked up at a fire not so long ago, 
who admitted having started one 
hundred fires. He was aiways care- 
ful, he explained, not to start a 
“roast,” setting his fires im empty 
buildings, or when ie knew that 
nobody was home. He always 
turned in the alarm, and_ then 
watched while the firemen worked. 
He enjoyed the excitement. 











either north or south, and for some 
weeks evaded capture. But eventu- 
ally he was caught, and put in an in- 
stitution where he would no longer 
be a menace to human life. 

The pyromaniac usually admits his 
guilt readily. One woman went to a 
doctor and confessed that she had 
started twenty-five fires, several of 
which had cost human life, because 
she could not resist the temptation to 
see her flames reach up towards the 
sky. In her sane moments she shud- 
dered at what she had done, but 
when the impulse came upon her, she 
could not overcome it. 

The penalty meted out to second 
offenders is heavy and although the 
records show distinctly the lie, some 
“pyros” attempt to evade a long sen- 
tence by claiming that they have 
never been caught before. 

It was a snowy morning, when a 
fireman who had just gone off duty 
and was on his way home, saw a 
blaze in the hallway of a tenement. 
As he entered the house, a woman 
with a flaming piece of wood in her 
hand ran up the stairs and into one 
of the flats. The fireman dashed 
after her, fearing that she intended 
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to start another fire, but on breaking 
into the room, he found that the py- 
romaniac lived there. She had set 
seven fires that morning, all in baby 
carriages standing in hallways. When 
she was questioned, both she and her 
sister insisted that she had never set 
fires before, but the files showed that 
she had already been sentenced for 
the same offense. 
wees 

Ti New York City there is a closely 

knit organization of fire-detectives 
whose business is the investigation 
and prevention of fires. Although 
there are thousands of incendiary 
fires in the metropolis every year, the 
number has been cut down almost by 
half since Tom Brophy, Chief Fire 
Marshal of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tions, began to specialize in trapping 
the pyromaniac and the firebug. It 
is not as easy to “get away” with a 
fire now as it used to be. 

Marshal Brophy was a district re- 
porter in Brooklyn for a New York 
City newspaper some twenty odd 
years ago. Part of his job was cov- 
ering fires, and every time the slip in 
the firehouse showed that there was 
a blaze somewhere, he jumped on his 
bicycle and proceeded to his business. 
There were any number of fires 
which looked suspicious to him, but 
nothing could be done, for the traces 
of arson had gone up in smoke, as 
had also the houses. 

One firebug had not covered up his 
work well. When the ruins of the 
house were examined, several cans of 
turpentine were found, and it was 
also discovered that a safe had been 
emptied of all valuable papers before 
the fire. Several other clues indi- 
cated that the fire had been planned 
and had done its work well. 

It was this particular case, and 
Brophy’s conviction that many other 
fires, whose causes were unascertain- 
able, that led him to decide to devote 
himself to taking care of pyroma- 
niacs and firebugs. He and the men 
working with him are building up a 
fund of information which is making 
it more and more difficult for arson 
to be committed without the resultant 
penalty being suffered. 

In New York State, the penalty 
for first degree arson is twenty to 





and heworked hard 
to put out the blaze. 
Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of prop- 
erty had gone up in 
smoke, and hun- 
dreds cf lives had 
been endangered 
before the fireman 
was apprehended in 
the act of starting 
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forty years. But be- 
cause arson is so 
difficult to prove, 
and because the 
penalty is heavy, 
many juries will 
not convict. 
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often hangs on 
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Fire Department Thrills Are Expensive Luxuries For Everybody Concerned 


a thread. Firemen 
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were called to put out a fire in a two- 
room apartment of a tenement, at 
about ten o’clock at night. A woman 
of questionable reputation was the 
lessee of the apartment. The blaze 
was evidently of an_ incendiary 
origin, the woman’s dresses having 
been torn into strips, soaked in kero- 
sene, and lighted. The fire in the 
other room was started by tearing 
the covering off the mattress and 
lighting the stuffing. 

A tailor who often visited the 
woman was thought to have started 
the fire out of revenge for his mis- 
tress’ change of heart. He was 
traced to his home, where his suit of 
clothes was found saturated with 
kerosene. Besides, a fountain pen, 
which he had once presented to the 
woman, and with which she had been 
writing shortly before she had left 
her house before the fire, was found 
in his pocket. It was clear that he 
had started the fire. But was it first 
degree arson? 

If only the bed had been afire, and 
if the flames had not reached any 
other part of the room, under the 
New York law, it would not be arson 
in the first degree, for part of the 
building must actually have burned 
before the offense is complete. Event- 
ually the district attorney decided to 
secure an indictment for second de- 
gree arson. 

It is a common practice for people 
who have either lit their own fires, or 
who have hired firebugs to do the 
job, to leave their house some time 
before .the blaze is discovered, so 
they can offer a bomb-proof alibi. 

QOD 

N Italian, Andrea Galasso, used 

gun powder to start a fire in his 
two-story house. Fireman James 
Halpin had just come home, and 
while standing in the kitchen of his 
house, he saw a sputtering flame in 
the Galasso building. He ran to the 
house, broke a rear window, and 
found that a lounge was burning. He 
managed to push this through the 
open window. Then he saw some- 
thing burning on the floor and put 
his foot on it. Striking a light he 
saw that his foot was on a portion of 
a candle attached to the fuse of a 
bomb containing several pounds of 
gunpowder. On a bed was a news- 
paper stuffed with more gunpowder. 
This fuse was also extinguished. 

When Galasso was arrested, he 
had with him on his person, his fire 
insurance policies, his marriage cer- 
tificate, a deed to some property, bap- 
tismal papers of his children and 
other “important” documents. He 
explained his absence and that of his 
children on the day of the fire, and 
insisted that he had no knowledge of 
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Strangely Enough Women Witnesses 
Hesitate to Talk 





explosives. Subsequently, Marshal 
srophy discovered that Galasso had 
served his time in the Italian army, 
and that his knowledge of explosives 
was complete. 

At the trial, Galasso’s strongest 
defense was his alibi, but the prose- 
cution was able to prove that the fire 
had been carefully timed until Ga- 
lasso had had time to manufacture 
an alibi; that he was heavily over- 
insured, and in financial difficulties. 
He was sentenced to five years in 
Sing Sing. 

Indications of incendiary origin 
are too often destroyed by the fire, 
and the prosecution must depend on 
scant evidence of the culprit’s guilt. 
Although he had had a fire only a 
short time before, and had collected 
$600 from his insurance company, 
there was little evidence against Isa- 
dore Tirnauer after his small candy 
and stationery store had been com- 
pletely gutted. The first fire he had 
had looked suspicious to Marshal 
Brophy, but since there was nothing 
to prove its incendiary origin, Tirn- 
auer had been warned and kept un- 
der observation. 

Early, on the morning when the 
second Tirnauer fire was discovered, 
a policeman had seen him walk down 
a side street, and throw away the 
metal top of a toy cash receiver. 
Every proof of arson was destroyed, 
except that the fire had eaten into the 


























The End of a Firebug’s Career 


boards more deeply at a particular 
spot where the oil had been applied, 
and that it had leaped across the 
pavement. Additional investigations 
showed that Tirnauer’s business was 
ready for a fire; his checks had been 
returned marked insufficient funds, 
and there was exactly six cents in his 
account. He had tried to sell his 
business unsuccessfully. But none of 
this would have been sufficient to se- 
cure a conviction. The case hinged on 
the small black enamel cash register. 

The defense parried each point 
suavely and with skill. Tirnauer’s 
alibi tended to show that he had not 
been in the store that morning. He 
admitted that he had a number of 
cash registers in his store, and that 
one of them contained $2 which his 
wife had saved, but he maintained 
that he had taken it home from the 
store some time before, had opened 
it at home and that the policeman’s 
testimony to the effect that he had 
seen Tirnauer open the register in 
the street was pure fabrication. The 
counsel for the defense pointed out 
that it would have been impossible 
for Tirnauer to have opened the reg- 
ister and offered in evidence a circu- 
lar reading, “To open the bank, place 
$10 in coin. It will then open auto- 
matically. If you don’t deposit $10 
in coin, you will have to get an ax.” 

It was pointed out that Tirnauer 
could not have opened the box on the 
street as the policeman described. 
But when one of the registers was 
handed to the jurors, it was opened 
in three minutes with a pen-knife. 
Tirnauer was convicted and sen- 
tenced, to not less than five years nor 
more than ten. 

In certain neighborhoods, certain 
types of incendiary fires are expected. 
New York City has an increasingly 
large negro population, and every 
time a white neighborhood becomes 
black, the firemen know that they will 
have plenty of work to keep them 
busy. “Scare” fires are frequent. 
Whites who insist on remaining in a 
house, after it has been taken over by 
negroes, can often be urged to move 
after apartment, or other parts of 
the house, have been set on fire. 

OO 

HERE are also “garbage fires.” 

House service in negro apart- 
ment buildings is frequently inade- 
quate, and the removal of garbage is 
often entirely neglected. The ten- 
ants throw their garbage down the 
elevator shafts, and when a large 
enough pile accumulates to become 
annoying, someone throws down a 
match and starts a fire. The firemen 
who answer the alarm have a more 
difficult job than merely putting out 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Certain Companies In the British Isles 


EARLY three years ago a 
N Committee was appointed by 

the Board of Trade “to in- 
quire and report what amendments 
are desirable in the Assurance Com- 
panies Act 1909.” Though the Com- 
mittee completed its public inquiry 
in October, 1925 its report is dated 
the 21st February, 1927, and it has 
only very recently been published. 
The Committee states that it would 
have been easy to express its views 
on the main points in general terms 
but that the real difficulties would 
be found to emerge on the drafting 
of an amending Bill. The Committee 
therefore invited the Third Parlia- 
mentary Counsel to the Treasury to 
assist them in embodying their con- 
clusions in the form of a Bill. So 
that the Committee’s Report is ac- 
companied by a Draft Bill which con- 
tains the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for the repeal of the Act of 
1909 and its re-enactment with those 
amendments which the Committee 
think necessary. Hence the delay in 
the presentation of the report. The 
delay may also be partly due to dis- 
agreement amongst the members of 
the Committee. If any disagreements 
existed they have all been adjusted to 
the satisfaction of the Stock Com- 
panies. 

The Committee’s appointment was 
mainly due to public uneasiness fol- 
lowing the failure of a few Stock 
Companies and particularly of the 
City Equitable Insurance Company 
Limited and other associated con- 
cerns promoted or controlled by a 
financier named Bevan, now under- 
going a term of penal servitude. The 
Board of Trade stated that the in- 
surance laws of certain of the Col- 
onies and foreign countries require 
that deposits shall be made for 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 


unexpired fire and accident risks and 
outstanding claims in those countries. 
These deposits usually bear a greater 
proportion to the business concerned 
than the specific reserves held by the 
Company in respect of its business as 
a whole, with the result that the fi- 
nancial security of policyholders 





abroad may be superior to that of the 
policyholders in this country. When 
the crash came the policyholders of 
the City Equitable in the United 
States were paid in full whilst the 
policyholders in this country were 
paid a 1/- in the £. The question 
was therefore asked, why the policy- 
holders of an English Company in 
this country should be in a worse 
position than the policyholders of the 
same Company in other countries. 
This consideration afforded one of 
the basic reasons for the appointment 
of the Committee. 
20D 

HE Chairman of the Committee 

was a lawyer who from time to 
time had undertaken a large amount 
of legal work for the Stock Com- 
panies and has since been made a 
Judge of the High Court. The other 
members consisted of an accountant 
professionally employed by more 
than one Stock Company, of three 


Managers of Stock Companies, of a 
Lloyds’ underwriter, of a represen- 
tative of the Life Offices and of four 
Government officials whom the Stock 
Companies had no great difficulty in 
bringing into line. The public was 
not represented nor were the Mutual 
Offices. It is strictly fair to say that 
the Committee was dominated by 
Stock Company interest and any im- 
partial onlookers of the proceedings 
must admit that witnesses who made 
any critical observation regarding the 
operations of the Stock Companies 
were treated by one member or the 
other of the Committee with undue 
vigour and scant courtesy, something 
resembling the cross-examination of 
a certain type of police court attor- 
ney. The swashbuckling methods 
practised by the big Stock Companies 
in England may have answered their 
purpose in days gone by but under- 
neath a placid surface there is now 
smouldering a public anger which 
with a favourable breeze may easily 
break into a lambent flame. The pub- 
lic is getting to understand the sub- 
ject just a little, bit by bit, and sooner 
or later the whole truth will dawn 
upon it. Intemperate attacks upon 
promoters of the plain truth in In- 
surance by representatives of Stock 
Companies is evidence that it is the 
only weapon they have left. The 
unwarranted abuse recently poured 
on me by an American Stock Com- 
pany paper is only an indication of 
the desperate and hopless character 
of their case. Had they dealt with 
any one of my arguments or disputed 
any one of my facts they would have 
been entitled to a considerate hearing 
but their answer was a mere throw- 
ing of dust to obscure the real issue. 

Nor can the bluff and bluster of 
the Stock Companies deceive any in- 
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Fire Hazards in Great Britain Are Great Because of Closely Built Blocks of Buildings 
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telligent members of the commercial 
community who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with 
the elemental principles of Insurance. 
At the request of the Editor of this 
Journal, for months, I have been in- 
vestigating insurance conditions in 
France and though I must not antici- 
pate the results of my inquiry, I may 
be permitted to point out the French 
conception of Insurance as stated by 
a distinguished Economist who is the 
Head of the Government Department 
supervising all forms of Insurance. 
Mr. Paul Sumien is not only the In- 
surance Chief of France, he is a 
Counsellor of State and a Professor 
of Political Economy. Confirming 
the views of all the leading author- 
ities on the subject in America and 
elsewhere he states :— 

Under whatever form insurance is ac- 
complished, whether by means of a 
Mutual Society or of a Stock Company, 
the process in all cases is essentially 
mutual in character. The Mutual Com- 
pany or the Stock Company acts only as 
an intermediary, the administrative fac- 
tor for carrying out a mutual principle. 
The capital of a stock company is only 
a guarantee of good faith. This is made 
abundantly clear by reference to the 
value of property covered by insurance 
of any stock company as compared with 
its subscribed capital. Insurance is a 
special application of the instinct of 


association. 
QO 


NY comprehensive inquiry into 
A the insurance welfare of the 
British or any other public should 
have included some investigation in- 
to the fundamental principles on 
which the Institution is based and 
how those principles can best be ap- 
plied for the economic benefit of the 
nation. But the British Department- 
al Committee whose report I am now 
proposing to review completely 
avoided this aspect of the subject. 

Following several scandalous fail- 
ures of Stock Companies, the Insur- 
ance Act of 1870 made it necessary 
for all Life Companies, Mutual and 
Stock, to make a deposit of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars with the Board 
of Trade. That deposit is locked up 
with the Board until the day of 
liquidation. Prior to 1870 Mutual 
Life Companies were started in Eng- 
land by a system of guarantees. The 
President of the Institute of Actu- 
aries giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Institute de- 
sired this system of guarantees re- 
introduced for it was regarded as a 
misfortune that no Mutual Life 
Office had been formed in England 
since the Act of 1870 was passed. 

“A great many actuaries,” he said, 


“think that the Mutual Principle is the 
best possible for Life Assurance. I be- 


lieve it has been found impossible to 
invent any legal device by which the 
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£20,000 can be paid to the Board of 
Trade by way of a loan which when 
conditions permitted can afterwards be 
got back by the people who have been 
willing to advance it. The consequence 
is that for over a generation no new 
Mutual Office has come into existence 
and we say that it ought to be possible 
in this country for such an Office to be 
brought into existence.” 


owen 


HAT recommendation so 

strongly urged by one of the 
most capable and representative body 
of Insurance experts in the world 
was rejected by the Committee. The 
reason for this is fairly obvious. If 
a Mutual Life Office were permitted 
to be formed by a system of guaran- 
tees there is no reason why such per- 
mission should not be extended to a 
Mutual Fire Office and a Mutual Ac- 
cident Office, and that would en- 
croach on the lucrative preserves of 
the Stock Companies. The Commit- 
tee therefore recommends that a de- 
posit of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars shall be imposed in respect of 
life insurance, employers’ liability, 
fire and marine. Seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars in respect of accident 
and motor vehicle and _ smaller 
amounts at the discretion of the 
Board of Trade in respect of minor 
forms of insurance. Not only have 
these deposits to, be made by all new 
companies but also by all existing 
companies subject to the discretion 
of the Board of Trade to grant post- 
ponements. The object is clearly to 
kill the small mutuals and to prevent 
any others being formed. Readers 
of this Journal will recollect my ac- 
count in a previous issue of the 
formation in London of the Munici- 
pal Fire Mutual. It started with noth- 
ing but the first year’s premium of a 
dozen London Borough Councils 
amounting to a few hundred pounds. 
The Stock Companies and their 
henchmen fought it inch by inch, 
libelled and slandered it right and 
left until it was forced into the 
Courts for protection when its integ- 
rity and financial stability was com- 
pletely vindicated. Since it was 
founded over thirty years ago it has 
never been an hour in default. To- 
day it is relatively as strong, yes 
stronger, than any of the big Stock 
Companies and is operating to-day to 
the great advantage of the ratepay- 
ers of this country but to the disad- 
vantage of the Stock Companies who 
are anxious that institutions of this 
kind shall be stopped. This Commit- 
tee was regarded as an excellent 
medium for the purpose and full use 
has been made of it. but between this 
Committee and the public there 
stands the Mother of Parliaments. 
Though it may be packed by well- 








paid and capable watchdogs of the 
Stock Companies I am still hopeful 
that the public interest will be safe- 
guarded if the case for Mutual Insur- 
ance is presented with force and in- 
telligence. Qa 


HE one and only way of secur- 

ing the financial soundness of an 
Insurance Company, whether Mutual 
or Stock, is by the creation of re- 
serves, the building up of a fund 
sufficient to meet a heavy loss that 
may occur in any one year. The 
operation of insurance is simplicity 
itself, but there is a tendency in Eng- 
land to make it appear mysterious 
and to talk about the security of the 
share capital. This legend is offi- 
cially stamped as false in France 
where the creation of reserves out 
of premium is made compulsory. 
That is the scientific method for 
building up the Institution of Insur- 
ance for the benefit of the nation. 
But this is not only ignored by this 
Committee, it has been overlooked in 
all British insurance legislation. 
Theoretically the presence of share 
capital absorbing as it does all the 
extravagant profits is stated in 
France not to be a rational proceed- 
ing. In practice share capital has 
but little influence on the security of 
the contract. It imposes a heavy and 
unnecessary burden on the insuring 
public without any appreciable ad- 
vantage. Share capital has no eco- 
nomic basis and by reason of its lack 
of proportion to the operations of 
the Company it may become abso- 
lutely useless. The capital of insur- 
ance stock company is not compara- 
ble to that of any other idustrial or 
commercial concern. In an indus- 
trial concern additional capital means 
additional production but in insur- 
ance it is a dead weight. Subject to 
sound insurance practice in other di- 
rections the way to strengthen insur- 
ance is by a scientific adjustment of 
the premiums, and there is no other. 


owen 


LARGE proportion of the 

funds of the English Stock 
Companies is deposited abroad in 
forty-six different countries, Col- 
onies and territories as security for 
the foreign policyholders. Forty 
million dollars are known to be mort- 
gaged in Canada for the security of 
the Canadian policyholders. These 
deposits are held in trust by Foreign 
and Colonial Governments as secur- 
ity for their own people who enter 
into contracts in respect of fire and 
accident insurance with the English 
Companies. The British public does 
not know the amount of these depos- 
its for they appear in the balance 





sheets as if they were free assets. 
One of the most distinguished actuar- 
ies in England bluntly told the Com- 
mittee that it was dishonest finance. 
In the interest of the British policy- 
holders and of straight-dealing he 
strongly urged that the amount of 
funds hypothecated abroad for the 
security of the foreign policyholders 
should be stated in the Company’s 
balance sheet. In this view he was 
warmly supported by two other actu- 
aries who gave evidence before the 
Committee. The Senior Official Re- 
ceiver in Bankruptcy (in Companies 
Liquidation) was equally emphatic 
on the point: 


If these foreign deposits, he said, are 
all lumped in with other assets there is 
nothing to disclose to the policyholders 
that those assets are no longer free. 
They appear to be part of the substance 
of the company whereas in fact they are 
assets tied up which are not disclosed 
as being encumbered. 


The Insurance Brokers of England 
who are sometimes charged with an 
undue regard for their own interests 
boldly and strongly expressed the 
view that the British policyholder 
should know the amount of the funds 
hypothecated abroad. An English 


Company, they said, may be trans- 
acting a very heavy and speculative 


business abroad and putting up, un- 
der compulsion, more deposits than 
they can justly afford and that may 
leave the British. policyholders abso- 
lutely devoid of security. If we 
knew, they said, the amount of these 
foreign deposits it would enable us, 
in an approximate way, to advise our 
clients as to the standing of a com- 
pany regarding its trade at home. 
One Stock Company Manager in- 
cautiously but honest enough stated 
that his objection to the disclosure of 
foreign deposits was because it would 
alarm the British policyholder. Other 
and more astute Stock Company 
Managers in a very elaborate and 
persistent way endeavored to show 
that a disclosure of their foreign de- 
posits would be giving away valuable 
information to their competitors 
abroad and in that way would be 
harmful to British trade. This pliant 
Committee were said to be greatly 
impressed with this point of view 
though they were informed by an 
Ex-President of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries that it was sheer nonsense in- 
asmuch as the foreign competitors 
already possessed the information 
and that the only person to whom it 
was denied was the British policy- 
holder. Is it not clear to the mean- 
est intellect that simply to state in 
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one lump sum in the balance sheet 
“amount of assets hypothecated 
abroad” would give information to 
one save to the British policy- 
holder? If the answer to this is in 
the affirmative, what value can be 
placed on the work of this Committee 
who advise that the British policy- 
holder shall be satisfied with a foot- 
note to the balance sheet to the effect 
that “part of the assets is deposited 
abroad,” leaving the Company to deal 
with awkward enquiries from policy- 
holders the best way they can. 
sos 

NOTHER feature in the Report 

of the Committee relates to Re- 
insurance Companies. The Commit- 
tee recommends that Companies 
which transact re-insurance business 
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only whether Fire, Accident or Em- 
ployers’ Liability shall not be treated 
as doing these classes of Insurance 
business under the Act. That is to 
say, they are to be placed outside of 
the Act altogether. The object of 
this recommendation is openly stated 
to be made in the interest of the for- 
eign business of the English Stock 
Companies who fear reprisals abroad 
if any restriction is placed on the op- 
erations of Foreign Re-insurance 
Companies doing business in Eng- 
land. The Committee overlooked the 
interest of the English policyholder 
in its anxiety to safeguard the prof- 
its of the English stockholder. 

It is known that the English 
Stock Companies carry fire insur- 
ance contracts in respect of prop- 
erty in the London area of ten 
thousand million dollars. One 
Company alone is responsible for 
fifteen hundred million dollars. 
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Let us assume that the London 
area provides a twentieth part of 
the fire insurances of the British 
Isles, surely a low estimate. This 
would give a British fire risk of 
the British Stock Companies of 
two hundred thousand million dol- 
lars. But it is admitted that this 
is only twenty-five per cent of 
their entire business, seventy-five 
per cent being foreign, of which 
fifty per cent is stated to come 
from the United States. So that 
their total fire risks may be said 
to amount to about eight hundred 
thousand million dollars. What 
capital would justify stupendous 
operations of this character? 
Though the British Stock Com- 
panies are directly responsible for 
risks amounting to these stagger- 
ing figures, their published balance 
sheets are absolutely useless as 
providing any indication of their 
real liability. For this reason they 
have sub-let part of their liability 
to foreign companies, and _ their 
balance sheet only shows the part 
they have kept for their own ac- 
count, though, as I say, they are 
legally responsible to their policy- 
holders for the whole. This, of 
course, is the process known as 
re-insurance. In these  circum- 
stances and especially having re- 
gard to the huge fire liabilities 
undertaken by the British Stock 
Companies, are the policyholders 
entitled to any information what- 
soever as to who the foreign sub- 
contractors are and the extent of 
their contracts in respect of Brit- 
ish fire risks? Bear also in mind 
that the Foreign Re-insurance 
Companies need not have a dollar 
of their own money in this coun- 
try. The Stock Companies are as 
keen on secrecy in this as in other 
directions and state that re-insur- 
ance disclosures are not necessary, 
as they—the Stock Companies— 
are directly responsible to their 
policyholders. Then why do they 
not enter their true liability in their 
balance sheets. : 


oo 


HE purchase of the Norwich 

Union Fire Company by the 
Norwich Union Life eighteen 
months ago was strongly con- 
demned by Insurance Experts and 
in well-informed quarters’ the 
transaction was viewed with sus- 
picion. The Committee make cer- 
tain recommendations making this 
class of transaction more difficult 
in the future. It recommends 
(inter alia) that— 
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a declaration must be signed that every 
payment made or to be made to any 
person whatsoever on account of the 
transfer or amalgamation is fully set 
forth and no other payment beyond 
those set forth has been or is to be made 
in money, policies, bonds, valuable se- 
curities or property of any description. 


If this provision had been in 
force twenty years ago, it is safe 
to say that the two mutuals of 
superlative merit—both were in an 
impregnable financial position— 
would not have been absorbed by 
the Stock Companies. I happen 
to know that in one of the cases 
a certain essential fact was im- 
properly withheld from the knowl- 
edge of the Courts and of the 
policyholders because its disclo- 
sure would have been fatal to the 
transaction. 


By the way, the Norwich Union 
Fire Company has just presented its 
accounts for 1926 showing the prof- 
its to be at the rate of over one 
thousand per cent on the original 
share capital paid into the Company. 
With regard to its business in the 
United States the Chairman of the 
Company stated at the meeting held 
a few days ago that as foreshadowed 
last year improvement in results has 
been realized. Had it not been for 
the Miami tornado they would have 
good reasons to congratulate them- 
selves but even with it they are not 
dissatisfied with what. has _ been 
achieved. The Company is further 
increasing its capital by £198,000 by 
an appropriation from the reserves. 
It is correctly stated that this is in 
continuance of the policy of the 
Board. 


The Insurance Brokers and Agents 
of England sought to induce the 
Committee to recommend legislation 
which would (a) institute some 
means of registering or licensing in- 
surance agents (b) prevent insurance 
agents sharing with their clients com- 
mission paid by the insuring com- 
pany and (c) prevent an insuring 
company offering more profitable 
terms to one proposer or one agent. 
The Committee state that the evi- 
dence before them appeared to them 
quite insufficient to justify any sys- 
tem of compulsory registration or 
licence for insurance agents and no 
practicable scheme for ensuring the 
proposed restrictions as to sharing 
commission was placed before them. 
The Committee desire to make it 
clear that they are not satisfied that 
even if a practicable scheme for 
achieving these ends could be devised 
there is any need for it in the inter- 
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ests either of the public or of the 
companies. 

This again is the work of the Stock 
Companies for they do not really love 
brokers or agents. They are looked 
upon as a necessary evil, but very 
necessary. The Brokers submitted 
that insurance agents were already 
licensed in Canada and the United 
States and respectfully suggested 
that registration should be extended 
to this country. An official of the 
Commercial Union who was a mem- 
ber of the Committee replied that in 
the States the effect of legislation for 
the protection of agents has been to 
pile up the costs of the agency system 
and to promote a monopoly for the 
agents. In the United States, he said, 
they are in a position to force an 
office to take bad business, otherwise 
they take their good business away 
and the result is to increase the cost 
of insurance to the insured. If the 
Agents were licensed in England the 
same troubles might ensue here. 

2S 

I AM not able to say whether or 

not the American agency system 
carries with it the evils alleged by the 
English Stock Companies but there 
is clearly no difficulty in devising a 
scheme for the licensing of agents 
and for the protection of their legit- 


imate rights, assuming they have any 
rights. 

Since the Brokers gave evidence 
before the Committee they have pre- 
pared a Bill which has been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
and duly endorsed by five members 


of parliament. It appears to me 
thoroughly workable if the Stock 
Companies co-operated of which 
however there are no prospects at 
the present time. The object of the 
Brokers is to improve their status and 
to keep their ranks clean. For this 
purpose the following clause is in- 
cluded in the Bill,— 

If an Insurance Broker or an Insur- 
ance Agent by any false, misleading or 
deceptive statement, representation or 
promise or by any dishonest conceal- 
ment induces or attempts to induce any 
person to insure or to agree to the terms 
on which an insurance is to be granted 
or wilfully and fraudulently arranges or 
attempts to arrange any contract of in- 
surance shall be guilty of misdemeanour 
and shall be liable on conviction to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding 


two years or to a fine not exceeding 
£100 or to both. 


If Parliament could be induced to 
give serious consideration to this 
Bill the danger to the Brokers is that 
it might limit the amount of commis- 
sion payable by an Insurance Com- 
pany. Instead of the present com- 
mission of fifteen, twenty or more 
per cent Parliament might impose a 
limit of, say, five per cent. It is pos- 


sible that the Brokers would prefer 
to drop the Bill than accept a clause 
of this character. But with the op- 
position of the Stock Companies, 
there appears no chance in this Par- 
liament of the Bill obtaining a second 
reading. 


In conclusion, three main ques- 
tions to a jury of fair-minded busi- 
ness and insurance men wherever 
they may be :— 


Firstly— 


__ Is it fair and in the public interest to 
impose a locked-up deposit of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars which cannot be 
repaid in any circumstances to the peo- 
ple who put up the money and which 
is only available in the event of liquida- 
tion, on a group of persons desirous of 
creating a mutual insurance company? 
Is there no other way of testing the 
bona fides of a group desirous of pro- 
moting a mutual company? What is 
the evidence of history on this question? 


Secondly— 


Is it honest finance and in the public 
interest for an English Stock Company 
in its published accounts to state the 
amount of its assets as if they were free 
and unencumbered when as a fact a 
large proportion is mortgaged abroad 
for the security of foreign policyholders? 
Are the English policyholders justly en- 
titled to know the amount of such for- 
eign deposits? 


Thirdly— 


In view of the English Stock Com- 
panies contractual obligations of some- 
thing like eight hundred thousand mil- 
lion dollars in respect of fire risks are 
the policyholders entitled to know what 
proportion of the English risks has been 
re-insured: with foreign companies, and 
their names. If it is not necessary for 
the foreign companies to disclose their 
English business because the English 
Companies are legally liable for the 
whole amount to their policyholders, 
ought not some indication of the true 
extent of this liability appear in the 
English balance sheets? 

But is it not as clear as the noon- 
day sun that this Departmental Com- 
mittee is simply a tool in the hands of 
the Stock Companies whose secret 
and sinister methods are a menace to 
the growth of sound insurance? 


owe 


E. A. Wiley Is Dead 


R. E. A. WILEY, treasurer of 

the Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
died on June 3rd. His death was 
comparatively sudden, resulting from 
heart and kidney trouble which de- 
veloped pneumonia against which he 
made a valiant but losing fight. 


Mr. Wiley’s fine work with his 
company had given him considerable 
prominence in insurance circles, and 
his demise is greatly regretted by 
his associates. 











Coinsurance 
Misunderstood 


(Continued from page 21) 
Reduced Rate Contribution Clause. 
In brief, that Clause reads— 

This Company shall be held 
liable for no greater proportion 
of any loss than the amount here- 
by insured bears to (90%) of 
the actual cash value of the 
property described herein at the 
time when such loss shall hap- 
pen. 

There is nothing said in this clause 
about the insured. “maintaining” a 
given percentage of insurance to 
value; nor that he shall be a coin- 
surer if he fails to do so. 

Here we set forth what the Com- 
pany will be liable for, and Company 
“A” would, therefore, adjust its loss 


and pay on the following basis: 
$5000 Amount of Policy 





Seca x $2500 Loss = $1388 
99% of $10,000 Value 


So, then, the statement of our “well 
known insurance company” that “the 
effect of any clause so designated is 
the same” is not correct. It is true 
where all policies on the same risk 
cover exactly alike that the effect of 
these clauses is the same; but where 
non-concurrency exists, it is not. In 
fact, the Reduced Rate: Contribution 
Clause is used to correct the defect 
that exists in the Coinsurance Clause 
in cases of non-concurrency. 

DS> 

HE “ Uniform ” Coinsurance 

Clause recently adopted in West- 
ern Territory is also intended as a 
corrective of the old Coinsurance 
Clause. The “Uniform” Clause 
reads as follows: 

COINSURANCE CLAUSE 

In consideration of the accept- 
ance by the insured of the 
following coinsurance clause a 
reduction from the established 
premium rate of $.... to $.... 
has been allowed on this insur- 
ance: 

In consideration of the rate 
and/or form under which this 
policy is written, it is expressly 
stipulated and made a condition 
of this contract that the insured 
shall at all times maintain con- 
tributing insurance on each item 
of property to the extent of at 
least ....% of the actual cash 
value at the time of loss, and 
that failing to do so, the insured 
shall to the extent of such defi- 
cit bear his, her or their propor- 
tion of any loss. 

The change in this clause is by the 
addition of the word “contributing” 
—a small word in itself, but one that 
occupies a very important position in 
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fire insurance contracts. If we apply 
the “Uniform” clause to the example 
we have been considering, the result 
would be this: 


Pi Bs | eae $10,000 


Loss—Building No.1 .. 2,500 
Amount of “contribut- 

ing” insurance re- 

quired by 90% coin- 

surance clause ...... 9,000 
Insurance on Building 

| ae eee. Pe 5,000 
Insured is coinsurer for 4,000 
Company “A” pays 5/9 

Of Ge.oe0 OF <i anes 1,388 
Insured pays 4/9 of 

ORO Os osc. cans 1,112 


We would like to suggest if the in- 
suring public had a better under- 
standing of the principles of coinsur- 
ance, it would: be less prejudiced 
against the use of it. Fire insurance 
men, therefore, should be thoroughly 
conversant with the many so-called 
Coinsurance Clauses that are in use 
and be prepared to give their policy- 
holders sound advice on their appli- 
cation. They are not all the same. 

DOD 


Incendiary Fires 
(Continued from page 24) 


the fire, which often becomes danger- 
ous, because if there is an opening in 
the vertical shaft, the draft creates 
one of the most dangerous types of 
blazes. After the flames. have died 
down, and the smoke cleared away, 
the garbage which has not already 
been cleared so that the fire can be 
fought, has to be removed. Although 
the tenants take the chance that the 
entire building will go up in smoke, 
they are generally ready to take the 
risk of lighting the garbage, and let- 
ting the firemen do the dirty work. 

Firebugs who have become pro- 
ficient in their profession in one city, 
do not hesitate to solicit “business” in 
other cities. Bugs with headquarters 
in Chicago, Boston, and other large 
and small cities often travel long dis- 
tances and try out some of the meth- 
ods with which they have been suc- 
cessful in their home town, and be- 
cause local police are not thoroughly 
familiar with their methods, they 
frequently are able to operate for 
some time without fear of detection. 

Two out-of-town “bugs” offered to 
make a fire in Paterson, New Jersey, 
for $25 down, and a percentage of 
the insurance. The offer was ac- 
cepted by Mathew Pearlman, the 
owner of a small shop. One morn- 
ing at 10:30, a terrific explosion 
wrecked the three-story ramshackle 
building, the first floor of which was 
occupied by the Pearlmans. The 
family living on the top floor had dif- 
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ficulty in escaping, and if there had 
not by chance been a ladder in the 
back of the house, they would prob- 
ably have lost their lives. Pearlman 
and his wife were away at the time 
of the explosion and the fire, and dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the disas- 
ter. But in the building was found 
a man so badly burnt that he died 
shortly after his arrival at the hospi- 
tal, and another man, who had also 
been badly burned, was seen jump- 
ing out of a window. He was appre- 
hended, but through some slight mis- 
take in the spelling of his name in the 
extradition papers, he was allowed to 
go free by the New York authorities. 
The body of the one firebug was 
claimed by his wife, who told the 
police that she had “expected some- 
thing like this to happen for a long 
time.” The man had been a firebug 
for three years. 

The firebug business is still pros- 
pering, and although it is becoming 
an increasingly dangerous profes- 
sion, new schemes of the incendiary 
make it difficult to secure convictions 
and to wipe out this most costly pub- 
lic menace. 


QPaa 


Casualty Actuarial 
Society 

HE twenty-eighth regular 

gathering of the Society was 

held at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, on May 13, 1927. Fifty-one 
members attended the meeting which 
was called to order by the President, 
Sanford B. Perkins, Ass’t Sec., Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. 

The Secretary - Treasurer stated 
that the 1927 examination results 
were not ready for announcement, 
and that members interested in hav- 
ing copies of the questions for Asso- 
ciate and Fellow should write to him 
at 75 Fulton Street, New York. Asso- 
ciates admitted without examination 
were Charles V. R. Marsh, Comp- 
troller and Assistant Treasurer, Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland and John W. Piper, 
Statistician, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr. A. Duncan Reid, President, 
Globe Indemnity Company, Newark, 
N. J. was made a fellow without ex- 
amination. 

The papers presented included : 
Presidential Address “Message to and 

Concerning the Casualty Actuarial So- 

ciety”—By S. B. Perkins, Assistant Sec- 

retary, Travelers Insurance Company, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

“Excess Insurance — Compensation” — By 


Paul Dorweiler, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Property and Casualty 


Insurance 
(Continued from page Io) 


contracts) are contracts of indem- 
nity; if they would make it certain 
that the nature of indemnity was 
understood beyond the shadow of a 
doubt ; if they would take the trouble 
_ to explain exactly when the face val- 
ue of the policy would be paid, and 
only when the face value should be 
expected, it would be only a matter of 
a few years, in our opinion, before 
the public would come to have much 
the same confidence in property in- 
surance as they now have in life 
insurance. Public confidence may be 
won and held, but it will be slow in 
the winning unless conscious efforts 
along some such lines as are here 
being suggested are made by the 
chief parties in interest. 
DOD 
NOTHER factor that unquestion- 
ably would make toward 
strengthening public confidence is a 
simplification of the policy contract. 
The usual life insurance policy is a 
document that is relatively simple, 
clear, direct, definite, and understand- 
able by a person of average intelli- 
gence. Property or casualty insur- 
ance contracts are a striking contrast. 


They are, ordinarily, complex, diffi- 
cult to understand, and confused with 
legal verbiage. The net result is that 
they are unintelligible to the rank 
and file, and lacking in real signifi- 
cance, excepting in a general way, 
even to the better-educated. Often 


numerous riders are attached in- 
creasing the general complexity, and 
offering contradictions with parts of 
the printed document. There is little 
wonder, therefore, that most people 
do not read their policies ; they could 
not understand them if they did read 
them. 

In the interest of an increase of 
public confidence, there should be a 
simplification of the policy contracts 
so that they would be more intelli- 
gible. A face-value or principal sum 
could perhaps be eliminated in certain 
types of contracts to avoid confusion ; 
and the word INDEMNITY or 
INDEMNIFY should be printed in 
type so bold that it could not fail to 
command attention. The ideas of 
indemnity should be featured by the 
agent or broker, so that the insured 
would come to know better than he 
has known as yet the exact nature 
of the contract he was buying.. Thus 
would distrust be made to disappear, 
to be replaced by an abounding 
confidence. 

There is no lack of combined 
effort on the part of American prop- 
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erty insurance companies and cas- 
ualty companies in general, to enlist 
the co-operation of the public in be- 
half of the prevention of fires, and 
accidents. Would it not be to the 
interests of such companies and their 
agents to extend their united efforts 
in a nation-wide campaign directed 
toward the prevention of misunder- 
standings on the part of policy- 
holders in interpreting their con- 
tracts? QO 


To Washington For 


Mutual Convention 
(Continued from page 20) 
window of the Blue Room Presi- 
dent Garfield was carried, the vic- 
tim of an assassin’s bullet. In the 
same halls, where in recent years 
the Roosevelt children played, 
Andrew Jackson once entertained 
the most miscellaneous gatherings 
the capital ever knew. Just be- 
yond the Blue Room is the small 
chamber where Lincoln signed the 

Emancipation Proclamation. 

The magnificent chandeliers, the 
priceless vases, the famous gold- 
lined piano, the rich hangings, the 
ornate furniture and _ tastefully 
chosen rugs—all these things are 
most interesting and must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

Then there is the National Con- 
gressional Library, the Treasury 
Building, and a score or more of 
other buildings of major impor- 
tance, which every American will 
view with a warm glow of pride. 

Readers of the Journal will find 
in coming issues, many of these at- 
tractions of Washington described 
in greater detail. But right now is 
the time to decide to go. If one 
had only a single vacation in a life 
time it could be spent to better ad- 
vantage in Washington than any- 
where else. And to go under such 
fine auspices as the reception com- 
mittee are arranging, is to be guar- 
anteed a safe,-comfortable, instruc- 
tive and recreational trip. 

Travel to. Washington is heavy 
at all times, and for the most con- 
venience, it would be desirable to 
make reservations now. This will 
not only insure the best accommo- 
dations, but will greatly assist the 
Committee in making their plans 
for entertainment. 

The Federation will be glad to 
make reservations from Chicago to 
Washington on either the Capitol 
Limited of the B. & O., or the Lib- 
erty Limited, of the Pennsylvania. 

Or if you choose to make your 
reservations direct, address Mr. P. 
C. Benedict, Asst. Gen. Passenger 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Room 607, 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago or Mr. 
A. W. Keene, Passenger Represen- 
tative, Room 524, Union Station, 
Penn. R. R., Chicago. 

Those desirous of viewing the 
really splendid scenery along the 
way, which includes mountains, 
and majestic rivers, and such inter- 
esting places as Harper’s Ferry 
and other spots of Civil War celeb- 
rity on the banks of the Potomac, 
may leave on a late afternoon 
train, arriving in Washington the 
next afternoon. This plan will 
afford daylight for the finest part 
of the trip. 

Talk it over tonight and send 


your reservations. 
DOD 


Insurance Education 
(Continued from page 8) 


Along with a development of this 
sort should go a careful considera- 
tion of the future needs of home 
offices for personnel and a study of 
the ways in which education can best 
be adapted to interesting and train- 
ing the men to meet these needs. The 
organization and administration of 
educational schemes by insurance 
men in their spare time is not a final 
answer. Education is a profession 
in itself the exercise of which, to be 
effective, demands the primary inter- 
est and full attention of educators. 
If a sound scheme of insurance edu- 
cation is to be established in this 
country it must be based on coopera- 
tion between educators and insurance 
business men to the end that both the 
method and the material of insur- 
ance education shall be practical. 

2S 


Casualty Actuarial 


Society 
(Continued from page 29) 


“Health Insurance Hazards reflected in 
Occupational Health Loss Ratios”— by 
Armand Sommer, Manager, Accident 
and Health Department, Chicago 
Branch Office, Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Compulsory Automobile Insurance”—by 
W. J. Constable, Secretary, Massachu- 
setts Automobile Rating and Accident 
Prevention Bureau, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

“Federal Compensation System for Long- 
shoremen”—by Leon S. Senior, Manager 
and Secretary, Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board, New York City. 

“Experience Rating for Plate Glass In- 
surance’—By Fred S. Garrison, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Travelers Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
By invitation addresses were made 

by the following speakers: 

“Automobile Financing,” — By Louis J. 
Hunter, Vice President, National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. 

“Guaranteeing First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds”—By William M. Greve, Presi- 
dent, Prudence Company of New York. 
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‘““LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK’’—Thackeray 


For the Twelfth 


The jury had been out on the case all 
morning and was still undecided. The 
vote stood eleven to.one for acquital, but 
one old codger stubbornly held out for a 
verdict of guilty. 

The sheriff came in at dinner time and 
inquired what they would have to eat. 

“Wa-a-ll,” said the foreman disgustedly, 
“you kin bring us eleven dinners.” Then 
he added, reflectively, “and a bale of hay.” 


When X Is Not E Z 


Fonp MotHer—Yes, Genevieve is study- 
ing French and Algebra. Say “Good 
morning” to the lady in Algebra, Gene- 
vieve. 


Lost All Right 


Tommy went home one day with a nice 
new golf ball. 

“Look at the lost ball I found on the 
links, father,” he said. 

“But are you sure, Tommy,” said Mr. 
Traddles, “that it was a lost ball really?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy. I saw the man 
and his caddy looking for it.” 


Theological Item 


Parson—“You love to go to 
Sunday School, don’t you Rob- 
ert?” 

Bossy—“Yes, sir.” 

Parson—“What do you ex- 
pect to learn today?” 

Bossy—“The date of the pic- 
nic.”—Boston Transcript. 


Handy Test Tube 


The professor, a noted botan- 
ist, gave instructions for a dish 
of mushrooms, which he had 
gathered himself, to be cooked 
for dinner expressly for his 
wife. The latter, who was par- 
ticularly fond of them, was high- 
ly delighted at her husband’s 
thought on her behalf and 
thanked him with much gusto. 
At breakfast next morning he 
greeted her anxiously. 

“Sleep all right?” he inquired. 

“Splendidly,” she answered. 

“Not sick at all—no pains,” he 
persisted. 

“Why, of course not, dear,” 
she responded in surprise. 

“Hurrah then,” exclaimed the 
professor. “I have discovered 
another species of mushroom 
that isn’t poisonous.”—The Tat- 
ler, (London). 


A White Elephant Party 


A lady, very active in the social circles 
of a Chicago suburb, had a brand new 
idea in regard to giving a party which 
should have “sweet charity” for its ulti- 
mate purpose. 

Each guest was invited to bring some- 
thing that she had little use for, but was 
too good to be thrown away entirely. 

The idea was all right, but the party 
proved a failure. Eleven of the nineteen 
brought their husbands. 


Mary’s Little Lamb 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Her fiance, you know, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The duffer had to go. 

He followed her to pale pink teas, 
In truly lamb-like style ; 

He was as docile as you please, 
For quite a little while. 

But after marriage, seems the gent 
Assumed another tone; 

Then everywhere that Mary went 
She had to go alone. 

—Answers (London). 


“LOOK AT HIM, FRANK, RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE FRESH VARNISH. DO YOU SUPPOSE 


TURPENTINE WILL GET HIM OFF?” 


© Life Pub. Co. 





For Economy’s Sake 

According to a Vermont paper a Scots- 
man was discovered wandering around in 
one of those towns up there with a pair of 
rumpled trousers over his arm. “Can I 
help you in any way?” asked a kindly 
citizen. 

“Man,” replied the Scot, who was evi- 
dently a newcomer, “I’m looking for the 
Burlington Free Press.” 


She Had Wronged Him 
“Your husband, madam, is suffering 
from voluntary inertia.” 
“Poor dear Robert! And I accused him 
all along of being lazy.”—Ridgeway Me#- 
cury. 


Just Like Grownups 
“Where is your doll, dear?” the family 
visitor asked a modern young miss. 
“Oh,” said the child calmly, “the boy 
next door has the custody of the doll and 
I’m awarded three lollipops a week ali- 


mony.” 
On Him! 
Tussy—So your wife is economizing, 
eh? 
Huspspy—Yes. She’s the only one that 
takes a vacation this year! 


High Cost of Ignorance 
SENIOR—“What will it cost me 
to have my car fixt?” 
GARAGEMAN—‘What’s the mat- 
ter with it?” 
Senior—“I don’t know.” 
GaRAGEMAN — “Fifty-two dol- 
lars and sixty cents.”—Yale Rec- 
ord. 


Ancient Accelerator 

“Times sure have changed, 
haven’t they?” 

“T’ll say. Why, I can remem- 
ber when a rusty nail was con- 
sidered the most dangerous thing 
to step on.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


At the Zoo 
“That’s a new one on me,” 
said the monkey as he scratched 
his back.—Widow. 


Drawing the Long Bow 

Man (to wife who has had 
twins)—“Will you never get 
over the habit of exaggerating?” 
—Chanticleer. 


Dome and Dough 
Untouched 

We don’t believe one rolling- 
pin in a million is ever used by a 
wife to punish her husband—car- 
toons to the contrary notwith- 
standing—but the trouble is they 
are not used for anything else 
either.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 
Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual In- 
surance Companies associated under one man- 
agement and devoted to reducing insurance 
costs. Dividends 20% to 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Wide Swingers 


at a Curve 


There’s only one time 
motor-car hugging is permis- 
sible. That’s when you're 
making a curve. Hug your 
side of it closely. You'll keep 
out of trouble that way. 


Curves are blind spots. No 
one knows who’s coming. A 
crazy driver may be speeding 
down the center of the road 
and if you’re offside, you'll be 
penalized and the penalty 
may be severe. 


Curves should be taken 
slowly. Make your time on 
the straight-a-ways. Help re- 
duce the number of accidents. 
Think Safety. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
































AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


CLAIM organization extending from coast to coast 
assures each “L-M-C” automobile policyholder 
prompt and efficient service in case of accident. The rea- 
lization that there is always a representative near, no 
matter where you may be, enables you to start any journey 


care-free. 


Annual Cash Dividends to Policyholders 
Since Organization 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Pantheon Building Chicago, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA BUFFALO NEWARK PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE 
BALTIMORE MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH TORONTO 
BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA ST. LOUIS 




















